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The Blues Brothers 
Bad boys make movie 
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"This pattern of whites obtaining a disproportionate share of 
whatever fitful recognition the Establishment is willing to 
bestow on jazz is anything but a new one. Regardless of the 
almost exclusive creation of the music by Negroes, they have 
never been the ones to reap the most lucrative returns. In the 
1930's it was Benny Goodman, instead of Duke Ellington or 
Count Basie, who grew wealthy on the craze for swing music; 
and two decades later it was Goodman and his some-time 
drummer Gene Krupa who had movies made out of their 
lives — not Ellington nor Basie, not Jo Jones nor Lionel 
Hampton..." 

— Frank Kofsky, Black Nationalism and the Revolution in 
Music 

"You own the music and we make it." — Archie Shepp 

Chicago is a Blues Town. In fact, it is the blues city of the world. J.B. 
Hutto, Junior Wells, Muddy Waters, Willie Dixon, Albert Collins, 
Sunnyland Slim, Rev. Malcolm Simmons, Eddie Clearwater and other 
talented and internationally famed musicians can be counted on to get 
Chicago through its sweltering summers and its arctic winters. Home of 
record labels such as Delmark, Alligator, Spoonful, Rooster, Earwig, 
Airway, and the now defunct Chess, the Windy City has been responsible 
for recording some of the most important artists of American culture. 
When black musicians came to the industrial North from the southern 
United States in the 1940s and 50s, they put pickups on their guitars, 
plugged in and created the distinct electric South Side Blues Sound now 
known the world over. At over 100 clubs, Chicago is getting down every 
night at Theresa's on the South Side, John Brims Broadway Nightclub 
on the North Side, and neighborhood clubs on the West Side, and is 
spending big bucks on Lincoln Avenue at a row of white-owned 
establishments. And in Chicago this means Blues. 




But in Chicago as everywhere else in America, African-American art 
forms, culture and lives have been ghettoized so that the economics of a 
relatively affluent white audience influences accessibility to the 
recording and radio industry for the artist. The dependence on the 
mainstream culture is evident where musicians hope for work in the 
more powerful white-owned clubs in order to earn a decent wage. There 
they must perform to the expectations of a white club owner, who may 
sanitize the usual sets into a concert which puts less demands on the 
middle class audience and helps to sell more drinks. Black club owners 
may do well in their own community but will rarely, unless they have a 
"reputation" for white acceptance, draw many more affluent whites to 
their clubs. Also, it took the civil rights movement for many jazz and 
blues clubs to be integrated. Segregated nightclubs had black artists 
playing to black patrons seated in the back. 

There is the chance that a rock and roll group will record a song by a 
blues artist. The popular white boogie band, J. Geils, can record a song 
by a black musician and years later when the rights have cleared, send 
him or her a check for $20,000. Such money is chicken feed in the 
multi-billion dollar recording industry, but in a single mail delivery it 
can exceed the lifetime recording income for important black artists. 
Many white musicians are aware of and sensitive to the creators of rock 
and roll, and they will deliberately record songs by older artists so that 
the older musicians may receive some benefit from high album sales. In 
the mid-sixties, one political rock group, Steppenwolf, demanded a 
contract that put a black artist on the same bill with them as they 
toured. More recently, Professor Longhair, the legendary New Orleans 
pianist, was to tour with The Clash, a politicized English punk group, 
but he died days before the British band got to America. Similarly, 
Bonnie Raitt often tours with the great blues singer, Sippie Wallace. 

A chance to perform on a high budget tour allows an artist such as John 
Lee Hooker, who toured with Steppenwolf and is in THE BLUES 
BROTHERS, to travel with the luxury that white stars often take for 
granted. Such a tour also means the opportunity to play to a mass 
audience with more record buying power than ever could be hoped for 
on the nightclub circuit. While many artists are able to earn a decent 
living through domestic concerts, most blues and jazz musicians hope to 
find gigs in Europe where the appreciation is higher, the money better, 
and racism not as widespread. Until African Americans have economic 
stability and cultural autonomy, black artists must all too often rely on 
small record producers and the economic/political structures of the 
bourgeois communications industry in order that their art may be 
heard. 

What can we expect from THE BLUES BROTHERS given the 
complexities of the existing communications networks and the ideology 
generally transmitted by film in this racist society? [l] Perhaps the 
musical artists in THE BLUES BROTHERS have done well in this multi¬ 
million dollar production. On Hollywood's terms, these black giants' 
appearance can be seen as a symbol of success for black culture in 


general. Probably, the limited financial return for THE BLUES 
BROTHERS comes, at least in part, from audiences hungry for filmed 
images of these, their, stars. It is satisfying to know that Ray Charles' 
scene alone cost one-third of a million dollars. Aretha Franklin has her 
first film role and she comes out shining. I only wish that Aretha, 
Charles, Cab Callaway, James Brown and John Lee Hooker could have 
had more than just one song apiece. Indeed, that they could have had 
the entire production to themselves. While we applaud the individual 
triumphs of these superstar artists, we must hold the Hollywood system 
accountable for the fact that it has taken James Brown twenty-five years 
to make it to a feature film, Aretha, fifteen years and John Lee Hooker, 
forty, while Belushi and Aykroyd have gained a high level of production 
control after only a few years on a television show. 

None of the musical sequences were recorded live (nor edited 
particularly well), which denies black music its function as performance 
— constantly contemporary, improvisational and experimental to ensure 
a constant interplay between the superficial boundaries of artist and 
audience. In the tradition of the naturalistic musical, each of the musical 
scenes tries to place itself within an appropriate context and 
complement the action or plot. The musical numbers in THE BLUES 
BROTHERS are then satisfying only to the degree that they mirror and 
mimic the mainstream images of the 1950's Hollywood productions and 
to a certain extent, commercial television advertising. 

Aretha Franklin's scene works best. Her song seems to leap from the 
movie like a welcome quarter in a silent jukebox. Set in Aretha's and 
Matt "Guitar" Murphy's diner, her back-up vocalists are three younger 
women who swing around and up to the screen on the diner's counter 
stools. Aretha's presence is always captivating on record, and her 
previously untapped acting potentials make her a likely candidate for 
larger roles in future films. 

Cab Calloway has been acting in films for years, and his parts in the film 
give a much-needed professional's touch. He sings only one song in the 
film, and that one is in the setting of his grand days as a bandleader in 
the big band era. His song comes as a filler for the tardy Jake and 
Elwood, who are late getting to the plush ballroom. In real life, Cab 
Calloway can fill any concert hall in the world, yet here he is shown only 
as a diversion for the restless crowd. 

Of the artists portrayed in THE BLUES BROTHERS, John Lee Hooker 
plays the most rural music, though to my mind, he's the most avant- 
garde. His short presence is sandwiched in among documentary style 
shots of the Maxwell Street market area in Chicago, where many 
musicians still gather to play on Sunday mornings. Hooker's music 
deserves to be felt with a slow patience to do justice to his long hypnotic 
improvisational blues. 

Elsewhere, Ray Charles plays the middle-aged owner of a pawnshop. 
Although he is blind, he still manages to keep an "eye" on the 
merchandise none the less. When the piano player complains that the 



electric piano that Charles has is no good, Ray sits down at it and whips 
out a number that reminds us that he has done more to revolutionize the 
rhythm and blues form than anyone else. 

It is the film's first musical sequence, by James Brown, that points to 
how THE BLUES BROTHERS treats the live musical segments 
described above and how the style of filmic production undercuts the 
importance of music to black culture. James Brown plays a preacher in a 
black Christian church. The music is badly dubbed and the congregation 
is edited out of sync with it. The attempt to enhance the scene through 
lighting and fancy camera angles makes the immediacy of gospel music 
and the congregation's involvement a mockery of what actually occurs in 
a service. Although we see glimpses of Brown in inspired dancing, he 
looks uncomfortable and ill at ease, perhaps because he feels the music 
being lost in the limitations of high production values cast in the mold of 
a glorified Dick Clark's Bandstand. James Brown, once the popular 
essence of black pride, is made safe — off the streets and in the church 
(or else in a Hollywood sound studio). [2] 

There is one central band in the film, the Blues Brothers Band, which 
encapsulates the films whole ideology. Although Aykroyd and Belushi do 
a good imitation of being "soulful" and their backup band gives a try at 
funk, all in all it's rather lukewarm stuff. This band wouldn't do too well 
on the chittlin circuit that many blues artists have to deal with. But of 
course with their connections and access to the mainstream industry, 
Belushi and Aykroyd do not have to prove themselves to an audience 
and can pull together an all-star band and record in top-notch facilities 
almost immediately. Although the Blues Brothers Band contains some 
of the industry's most successful studio musicians and the legendary 
Matt Murphy, one wonders about the commitment to blues music. 
Indeed the band is seen enjoying itself most by doing country and 
western music in a so-called redneck bar. (They open that country set 
with "Stand by Your Man.") 

THE BLUES BROTHERS fails to address itself to the integral linkage 
between black music and black culture. It can fail to do this in two ways: 
by what is included, how filmic material is presented; and secondly, by 
what is excluded, thus giving a narrow context to what is on the screen. 
First, the songs presented are set within the parameters of what white 
people (i.e. Belushi and Aykroyd) would perceive should they choose to 
move through black ghetto culture. £3! It may be simplistic but 
necessary to state that blacks have been denied artistic control, through 
exclusion, from the film's major roles: producer (Bernie Brillstein), 
director (John Landis), writers (John Landis and Dan Aykroyd) and 
main actors (John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd). This means that the film 
will, as a matter of course, be a reflection of the filters, distortions and 
censures that bourgeois ideology and bourgeois demands place on 
blacks. Because African Americans have rarely been portrayed 
accurately in mainstream film, the form of THE BLUES BROTHERS, its 
making music subservient to the production demands of visual style, 
leads to a built-in selectivity and a double coding that distorts the 


foundation of musical arts in African American culture. 


There could be a sociological reasoning to certain exclusionary practices 
of THE BLUES BROTHERS, since it limits the music to forms that were 
radical and inventive twenty years ago. After WW2, there has been a free 
and mutual exchange between the civil rights and black consciousness 
movements and the members of the black artistic community. 

Musicians such as Max Roach, Cecil Taylor, Sun Ra, Abbey Lincoln, 
Archie Shepp and Rhasaan Roland Kirk found that they were able to use 
their talents in politicizing the black ghettos and the consciousnesses of 
an entire generation of black musicians. The names of Malcolm X and 
John Coltrane have become synonymous and linked with the 
possibilities of black politics and cultural freedom or, put more directly 
and accurately, black nationalism. While THE BLUES BROTHERS sets 
itself in 1979, it wishes to revert to i960 white American consciousness. 
This denies and excludes the images and sounds of the fruits of black 
(and white) anti-racist class struggle. 

THE BLUES BROTHERS has the pretext of being about the blues, yet 
the movie does what it can to avoid the actual concerns and realities of 
musicians in this culture. While the film is funny in part and will help to 
sell rhythm and blues records, it further mystifies matters by being 
primarily preoccupied with the adolescent fantasies of its two stars. 

THE BLUES BROTHERS starts as Jake (John Belushi) is released from 
prison. It is a funny scene for all its mock seriousness as it quickly 
breaks down into an amalgamation of prison movie shots and editing. 
Jake emerges through the prison gates like the alien from the space ship 
in CLOSE ENCOUNTERS and is met and embraced by Elwood (Dan 
Aykroyd). They wear matching knuckle tattoos, black hats, suits and 
shades and are clearly best friends. Although their embrace is tender 
and romanticized, it quickly becomes obvious that they haven't matured 
past an adolescent male bonding. 

Jake and Elwood never have a kind word for each other and rely on a 
mutual, imagined understanding that defies adult conversation. [4] Jake 
and Elwood Blues were raised in an orphanage by a nun, whom they call 
The Penguin and for whom they still have a childish contempt. The 
scene with her is shot first as a Saturday Night Live skit and then as a 
parody/homage £5] to the religious horror film. With the orphanage in 
financial trouble, Jake offers to raise the money to save it from 
bankruptcy and so redeem himself in the eyes of The Penguin. Elwood 
thinks Jake is crazy to even try. 

Cab Calloway plays the orphanage janitor who lives in the basement of 
the building. It is from him that Jake and Elwood have obtained their 
"fatherly" support and values. He suggests that the two will lose their 
skepticism and doubts about being able to raise the money if they visit 
Reverend Cleoptius James (James Brown) church. There Jake and 
Elwood are converted and the two, now on a "mission from God," re¬ 
form the Blues Brothers Band. After borrowing all the instruments and 
amplifiers they need from a pawnshop owner (Ray Charles), the band 


plays a gig at a country and western bar where they become enemies 
with some "red-neck" musicians. The country musicians, along with a 
police squad car, which had stopped Jake and Elwood earlier for 
speeding, and finally a local Nazi leader, chase the two around Chicago 
and the Illinois countryside. The Blues Brothers promote a benefit 
concert (for themselves) and acquire a huge concert hall for a night. 
Although by means of the concert they are able to raise the money in 
time to save the orphanage, the entire band ends up in prison, 
presumably for the damage done in the many games of car football. 

While THE BLUES BROTHERS may take a somewhat progressive 
stance in its depiction of the Nazis as fools and clowns, the attitude 
towards women is clearly reactionary and misogynist. Four women have 
speaking parts: The Penguin, Aretha Franklin, Twiggy, and Jake's ex¬ 
fiance. The last (Carrie Fisher) is seen throughout the film as a mystery 
woman intent on killing Jake. As a joke on her STAR WARS role, she 
fires with bazookas and flamethrowers on Jake and Elwood (who are 
inseparable throughout the film). Unfortunately she always seems to 
miss by enough to let the two walk away unscathed and unruffled. 
Towards the end of the movie we find out why: Jake had dodged their 
wedding ceremony and disappeared. As she and Jake seem to reconcile 
in a kiss, he literally throws her to the ground and then splits with 
Elwood. 

Twiggy appears for a few minutes to provide a romantic counterpart for 
Elwood. He sets up a date with her and then he too leaves the woman 
waiting in vain. In both cases the women exist only to confirm the men's 
characters as sexual persons (heterosexual) and as misogynist (not 
homosexual). Apparently the filmmakers could handle sexuality only 
through the male characters' repressed actions and thus deny sexual 
identity to the women except as fetishized object. Jake and Elwood 
retain their bonded friendship and their immature purity because, as the 
film suggests, they are too cool to let a woman come between them. 

Jake and Elwood urge the guitar player (Matt Murphy) to quit the 
restaurant he runs with his wife (Aretha Franklin) and join the band for 
an uncertain future. His role in the diner's kitchen and in marriage is 
shown as demeaning and restrictive. The two fight (while Jake and 
Elwood watch) over his joining the band. The dishwasher, a white long¬ 
haired saxophone player, is afraid to leave and cowers in front of Aretha 
before she sends him off with the others. Aretha as the Black 
Superwoman will have to deal with the restaurant by herself. The flight 
of her husband is just the opposite of the realities of the economic 
demands of this racist and sexist society, as he moves away from relative 
economic stability to a chosen poverty situation. 

If THE BLUES BROTHERS has a manifestly cruel attitude toward 
women, it has a well-intentioned and patronizingly racist relation to 
blacks. Jake and Elwood must get the guitar player playing again (and as 
a matter of course break up his marriage) as though black folks just 
couldn't handle that sort of thing. When Jake and Elwood visit the 



church, their conversion is a parody. Belushi is shown in a corny, 
optically printed "light," and then his stuntman does gymnastic 
exercises down the center aisle when Reverend Cleophus James cries 
out, "Have you seen the Light?" The scene has no meaning except to 
justify Jake and Elwood's quest and legitimize the two to move through 
black culture and to use as they will one of its expressions, blues music. 

Belushi and Aykroyd clearly see themselves as "liberators," championing 
the charities of their choice: the struggling musician, the over-55-MPH 
drivers, the hen-pecked husband, and the anti-racist sentiments of the 
country. Thus Jake originally went to prison for stealing, not out for 
"individual" economic need, but for trying to pay off his friends' debts. 
The film is effective in poking fun at white middle-class and upper-class 
culture, with the destruction of a shopping mall and the disruption of an 
upper-crust restaurant. For Chicago audiences, in particular, the roster 
of the city's famous and not-so-famous landmarks make an attractive, if 
somewhat confused, guided tour. 

But Chicago is a segregated city (like many), and the racial and class 
conflicts that mark the life of its citizens must be seen as the result of 
capitalism and profiteering and not as differences to be transcended 
through the ruling class' individual choice. By setting the brothers as 
children without parents, the film hopes to conveniently circumvent the 
issues of class and family socialization. Although this is easily enough 
done, the so-called "charisma" that Jake and Elwood employ also come 
from the class privilege of a white skin. The fantasies of a pawnshop 
owner lending out equipment or an honorary rental of an expensive 
concert hall or a $5,000 cash up-front record deal (no contract) £6] — 
indeed, the entire idea of raising that amount of money in a week, which 
is the film's time span — become only halfway believable when 
perpetrated by two white men. Such fantasies in the hands and the 
hearts of blacks would still be regarded as clearly dangerous and a threat 
to racist America. 

Walking down State Street after the afternoon matinee at the Chicago 
Theater, an instant spaciness hit me. The silliness I had just seen on 
screen had no relation to the shoppers, the portable radios singing 
walking disco ballads, the bullhorn preachers, and the record stores 
incense and strobe lights. I remember that neither Jake nor Elwood ever 
once smiled while they played their music, and I'm reminded that a 
locally-produced movie, STONEY ISLAND, used the same plot as THE 
BLUES BROTHERS, the same neo-realist narrative, but was never 
widely accepted or distributed. I flash to the actual death of the main 
character from that film a year ago and am reminded of the many great 
musicians in this town who will never be heard or get a chance to reach 
a wide audience. I remember the $29 million budget of THE BLUES 
BROTHERS and the economic and political structure which has 
ghettoized an entire people and then ripped off what it finds appropriate 
in the culture. I turn west on Monroe Street, shaking my head slightly 
and recall that Chicago is a very Blues City. 


Notes 


h. There have, of course, been many films featuring jazz and blues 
musicians, both documentaries (of Leadbelly, for example) and 
productions which utilize vignettes that dramatize songs. Almost forty 
years before THE BLUES BROTHERS, Cab Calloway appeared with 
Lena Home, Bill Robinson and Fats Waller in STORMY WEATHER. 
Black musicians who have successfully made the transition to acting in 
film include Cab Calloway, Lena Horne and, of course, the great Paul 
Robeson. In recent years there have been a number of documentaries of 
older blues musicians. Also check out the film, MINGUS, a documentary 
of the late jazz composer and musician, and the fictional feature, Larry 
Clark's PASSING THROUGH. 

2^ The problem does not just he in the poor handling of the technical 
aspects of editing, etc., but rather in the director's decision that the 
music is best "controlled" rather than left to stand on its own. This lack 
of trust in live music as it was meant to be perhaps reflects the 
ethnocentricity of those of European roots who control the means of 
musical production. In THE HARDER THEY COME, Ivan (Jimmy Cliff) 
is shown in a studio deeply involved in his music, only to be interrupted 
by the capitalist record producer. 

3. A more successful film set in Chicago, COOLEY HIGH, can use music 
in a more natural way because the jukebox music is both a constant 
component of the background sounds of the young blacks portrayed and 
because the songs themselves arise out of the realities of black culture. 

4^ If any of ray fellow European-Americans think that Jake and Elwood's 
mumblings are reflective of ghetto street cool, see Warrington Hudlin's 
STREET CORNER STORIES, which shows the blues form to be a 
musical expansion of black speech. 

5* It would take a full-fledged film buff quite some time to run through 
all the references to other movies in THE BLUES BROTHERS. There are 
parts which seem to come from SINGING IN THE RAIN, while a 
segment with the Nazis reminded me of FLUBBER. One police chase 
scene was lifted from the more modest COOLEY HIGH. John Landis 
had his directorial debut in KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE, which 
consisted of mimicking television programming. SATURDAY NIGHT 
LIVE, where Belushi and Aykroyd achieved their national exposure, 
builds its scripts on comic reversals — on what audiences expect from 
film and television plots. 

(L Ivan in THE HARDER THEY COME is offered twenty dollars for his 
already recorded hit song. He steals the master recording and 
distributes the record himself. 
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Time was, you went to a Western and saw cowboys beating up on 
Indians, cattle rustlers, bandits, outlaws, each other, and cows. URBAN 
COWBOY and BRONCO BILLY’S WILD WEST SHOW may have set a 
new record: they're the first Westerns I've ever seen where the cowboys 
spend most of their time punching the women. 

James Bridges' URBAN COWBOY, starring John Travolta, and Clint 
Eastwood's BRONCO BILLY are very different movies. COWBOY 
purports to be a serious study of the "urban cowboy" culture of Houston 
oil workers. BILLY is a tongue-in-cheek chronicle of the checkered 
fortunes of a motley Wild West show traveling through Idaho and 
Montana. Yet both Westerns focus on a would-be cowboy hero's 
romance with an uppity woman, and his attempt to tame her at least 
partially through battering. The coincidence is not simply a result of the 
filmmakers' attitudes towards women, but it reveals a deeper poverty in 
Hollywood's current notions of Western culture and the Western genre. 

Traditionally, the Hollywood cowboy was a man with a mission. 
Whether to aid in the triumph of Manifest Destiny over the American 
Indian, to bring law and civilization to the anarchic prairie, to maintain 
the West as the last province of the free spirit, or to preserve an 
environmental ideal, the cowboy's job transcended himself. His mission 
may even have been in the service of individualism — to carve out or 
maintain a part of the country where a man could "be himself." But the 
focus of the cowboy's quest was never a better life for himself alone; 
perhaps more than any other movie hero, the cowboy saw himself as 
part of history. 

In this context, the cowboy's woman had various roles. She might be a 
part of that "better life" he was fighting to preserve. She might be an 
outsider, an Easterner or a snob, who had to be converted to Western 
values. Or, as timid wife/practical mistress, she might actually oppose 
his quest, representing the private security that he was to risk for the 




public good. In these latter two capacities, she might have to be "tamed," 
but only as a corollary to the larger mission. 

Bud (John Travolta) in URBAN COWBOY sees himself as a cowboy. But 
in the absence of any kind of "public" work — clearing the prairie, 
catching the cattle rustlers — his entire cowboy activity is confined to 
the floors of Gilley's, a huge nightclub featuring such cowboy toys as a 
mechanical bucking bull. Like previous movie cowboys, Bud makes 
numerous moral statements about what a "man" is supposed to do. But 
without a quest to give the code a social slant ("A man can't back down 
when things get tough." "A man's got to do what's right," etc.), his 
manliness is solely defined by what he'll tolerate from his wife. 

A fight in which Bud slaps Sissy (Debra Winger) for her participation in 
a "man's" game with a punching machine that scores strength at Gilley's 
is the spur for their decision to get married. Later, he hits her in a 
quarrel over her housekeeping. When Sissy insists upon riding the 
mechanical bull at Gilley's — and rides it better than Bud — they have 
another violent fight, leading to his involvement with a tycoon's 
daughter and hers with an ex-convict. Each time the issue is what a man 
can expect from his woman, a point reinforced by the ex-convict, who 
beats Sissy even more brutally than Bud. 

In an earlier movie, Bud's rivalry with Wes, the ex-con, might have been 
the focus of the picture. The two would have represented different 
values, ending in Bud's victory in gunfight or rodeo. The "girl" might 
have accompanied the victory, but only to emphasize the point. 

In URBAN COWBOY, the "girl" is the point. Bud's fight with Wes is not 
over values, but over sexual prowess. Thus even though Bud finally beats 
Wes in the "rodeo" — a contest on the mechanical bull — Bud's real goal 
is to impress Sissy and get her back. Wes' crime is not so much that he 
represents a different way of life as that in taking Sissy, he takes Bud's 
only proof of manhood. Wes' sexuality almost literally unmans Bud. In a 
key scene, shots of Bud's falling from a dangerous scaffolding at work 
are closely intercut with Wes' teaching Sissy to ride the forbidden bull. 
Not only does the close-cutting imply that Wes' seductiveness causes 
Bud's fall, the fall itself results in Bud's breaking an arm, a traditional 
film symbol of impotence. In this context, Wes' greater brutality to Sissy 
further emphasizes the link between violence against women and 
manhood. Stripped of the cowboy's original social role, the urban 
cowboy's only remaining proof of manhood is his woman. 

The movie is full of self-conscious references to the new poverty of the 
cowboy dream. The tycoon's daughter coos, 

"I think modern men are too complicated. I told my Daddy 
that I go for cowboys because they represent the simple 
values — they're brave, strong, direct, honest... 'You mean 
dumb,' Daddy replied. Daddy's a real scream." 


Later Bud speaks wistfully of his dream to buy a ranch: 



"I suppose all cowboys dream of going back to the land. Well, 

I'm probably full of shit." 

There's clearly material here for a moving statement about the remnants 
of a dying culture and the frustrations of the working class men and 
women trying to keep it alive. But the movie studiously avoids any 
actual encounter with the realities of urban cowboy life. 

For example, two industrial accidents take place at the oil field where 
the nighttime cowboys work. One, Bud's near-fatal fall, is reduced by 
intercutting with the Wes-Sissy scene to yet another expression of his 
marital problems. The second accident, the death of Bud's uncle in an oil 
fire, is the pretext for an encounter between Sissy and the tycoon's 
daughter at the funeral. Neither accident makes any statement on the 
dangers of industrial work or the possible responsibility of the company 
for such dangers. Numerous shots of Bud at work are intercut with the 
nighttime bar scenes, evidently meant to convey the connection between 
working class labor and recreation. But the work shots are so brief, one 
wonders why they're there. They serve only to turn industrial work into 
local color, a kind of exotica to flavor the romance. 

The clipped, quick editing is still puzzling, however. When we see, 
several times, a work scene jump into a bar scene, what connection are 
we to infer? Does Bud's daily work make his bar life admirable? Heroic? 
Pathetic? Ironic? The connection is puzzling, not because there's a 
wealth of meaningful conclusions to draw, but because there doesn't 
seem to be any conclusion. The connection itself, implied by the editing, 
doesn't seem to matter — in the visual terms of the film, one 
interpretation is evidently as good as any other. 

Other scenes in the movie display this flat, affectless quality, as though 
every image, every person, is so weightless and disconnected that its 
significance can shift at a moment's notice. When Bud and Sissy are first 
married, he takes her, blindfolded, to their new mobile home. There is a 
lengthy shot of first the trailer, stark against white concrete, and then 
Sissy's face as she reacts. For a minute she's too stunned to speak. Will 
she be angry? Disappointed? The trailer seems to have a negative 
connotation, either a reflection on Bud's cheap taste or a sign of his 
poverty. But no, Sissy is ecstatic. Are we to take the scene as pathos, that 
she could be happy with so little, or as a rebuke to our own snobbery in 
despising the trailer? Is Sissy faking happiness to placate Bud? Or 
perhaps we weren't meant to despise the trailer — except then why the 
long pause of suspense while Bud takes off Sissy's blindfold? 

In the first shot, the trailer looks cheap and small, but later interior 
shots make it seem spacious and comfortable. This is no meaningful 
ambiguity, playing off the contradictions in urban cowboy/working class 
life and our reactions to it, but rather a denial of meaning. We're 
evidently meant to accept two contradictory values for the same image, 
for no reason than that they exist side by side in the film. In discussing 
this scene later, I found viewers indeed had a number of different 



interpretations of Sissy's response to the trailer, each able to be 
supported by evidence elsewhere in the movie. 


A similar confusion pervades the characters. Bud spends his first night 
in Houston in bed with two women from Gilley's. His aunt, a working 
class mother of two, covers for Bud by telling his mother he was in 
church. In another scene, Bud's uncle and aunt accompany Bud and the 
tycoon's daughter to a nightclub, even though Bud is still legally married 
to Sissy. Are we to infer that Houston oil workers take sex and marriage 
so lightly? That Bud’s family is unusual? Or simply that no one in the 
film is bound by cultural ties of any kind? On the other hand, Bud seems 
to spend far more time with his relations than the old Western heroes 
ever did. He aspires to the traditional cowboy "loner" status, but the 
complex urban environment forces him to seek economic and emotional 
support from his family. 

Universal freedom from cultural ties is the avowed goal of the would-be 
cowboys in BRONCO BILLY. Clint Eastwood's Billy is such a determined 
cowboy. He parodies himself, just as he did in his role of tough cop in 
his earlier fun THE GAUNTLET (see JUMP CUT, 20). The audience 
roared in delight when the former Dirty Harry tells a group of orphans 
at his show that a cowboy never kills anyone "unless absolutely 
necessary." Spoiled New York heiress Antoinette Lilly (Sondra Locke) 
finally asks Billy what we've been wondering all along: "Are you for 
real?" He answers, "I can be anything I want to be." 

It turns out that no one in the Wild West show is for real. The 
sharpshooter used to be a bank teller; the rope twirler is a deserting Viet 
Nam vet; Billy himself is an ex-shoe salesman from New Jersey. 

"Haven't you learned the lesson of the show?" a character asks 
Antoinette. "You can be anything you want. All you have to do is go out 
and become it." 

Perhaps there is something liberating and American in a philosophy 
which allows such individual scope. After all, the Old West was 
traditionally the heart of democracy, where poor man and former 
criminal alike were guaranteed a chance to start over despite their 
origins. If the changes were better in popular myth than in reality, still, 
there was some truth to the myth, for white men at least. Because she's a 
woman, even though Antoinette is shown to be as good a shot as Billy, 
she never gets a chance to use a gun in his show. She can only have a 
new start in life by acquiescing in the denial of her unique abilities. 

There's also something more than a little sad about a country in which 
all cultures, all pasts, are so weightless and dispensable they can be got 
rid of by a simple act of will. In the old Westerns, the snobbish Easterner 
represented something specific — on one level, a set of repressive, class- 
bound values, on another, the penetration of Eastern capital into the 
Western states. When that Easterner was converted into a cowboy or 
cowboy's wife, it was supposed to represent the triumph of one way of 
life over another. 



BRONCO BILLY's Antoinette doesn't represent anything. She's simply 
spoiled and rude, to such a point that it is almost satisfying to see Billy 
get the better of her. For much of the film, Billy's Wild West show is 
failing and even Billy's best efforts can't make it work. He can, however, 
be successful in his efforts to bring Antoinette "around to my way of 
thinking," as he puts it, accomplished partly by giving her a couple of 
good slaps, and by other forms of faintly masked sexual humiliation. In 
every other sector, Billy's values are mocked as anachronistic. He even 
tries, in a hilarious scene, to stage a train robbery, though his horse and 
six-shooter are no match for a modern train. But the taming of 
Antoinette pays off spectacularly. When all else fails, a man still has his 
woman. 

It is interesting that in both films, economically well-off women are left 
alone. Not a hand is raised by anyone against the tycoon's daughter in 
URBAN COWBOY (though as an upper-class woman slumming, she can 
also afford to play at compliance in a way that Sissy can’t). At the 
beginning of BRONCO BILLY, Antoinette easily puts her ridiculous 
weak-kneed husband in his place by threatening to "cut you out of my 
universe — starting at the bank." It's only when the husband runs off 
with her money and she has to ask Billy for help that she's open to 
victimization. The message seems to be that if a woman expects 
economic support from a man, she must agree to be the vehicle by which 
he can feel like a man, since his world has left him no other proving 
ground than her body. 

Even this statement is too strong for the predominantly amoral tone of 
both movies. Although both films dwell upon battering at great length, 
neither film takes it seriously. Since neither film can support the 
comprehensive moral framework of traditional Westerns, each must 
turn to another genre to fill in the gaps. URBAN COWBOY draws on 
Hollywood's version of innocent young love in an evil world. Thus we 
are never sure whether Bud's beating of Sissy represents his morally 
righteous indignation at her sloppy housekeeping and attraction to 
another man, or whether he's simply a confused, inarticulate young man 
with no other outlet for his feelings. BRONCO BILLY frequently alludes 
to the screwball comedy tradition of a spirited woman paired with a 
staid man. Billy's pretensions to cowboyhood are mocked almost as 
readily as Antoinette's snobbery, so when he humiliates her, we laugh at 
them both. The viewer who enjoys watching men abuse women is free to 
do so without having to acknowledge that that's what's going on. 

A prime example of comedy's blunting violence occurs repeatedly in 
BRONCO BILLY. The Wild West show's showstopper is an act in which 
a woman assistant is strapped spread-eagled to a spinning wooden 
wheel. Billy, blindfolded, shoots four balloons pinned near her arms and 
legs. The fifth, located between her legs, he pierces with a knife. The first 
time we see this trick, Billy misses and the woman's thigh is cut. We've 
watched the woman become hysterically nervous as she's strapped to 
the wheel and spun around: we've felt her vertigo through a subjective, 
spinning shot of Billy and the knife. We hear her scream as the knife hits 



her — and then we cut to Billy, who rolls his eyes heavenward in disgust. 
Although subsequent assistants don't get stabbed, they never fail to 
scream in terror — even the haughty Miss Lilly breaks down when she is 
forced to take that role in the show. The audience never fails to laugh at 
the hysteria of the spinning women, just as the cut to Billy's disgust was 
a sure-fire gag. We are encouraged to enjoy the women's humiliation, 
supposedly made more palatable by the ready humor. 

The theme of racism in BRONCO BILLY in many ways parallels the 
film's ambivalent portrayal of woman abuse. Scatman Crothers as the 
Wild West show's Black master of ceremonies winks at the movie 
audience while telling the Wild West show audience that the show's 
Indian dance has never before been seen "by white men." When the 
Indian Chief Big Eagle complains about not being paid, Billy asks him if 
he'd rather be "back on the reservation, drinking bad whiskey." Yet later 
we discover both that Big Eagle has written several books on Indian 
culture, and that he evidently adores his paternalistic boss. The film has 
it both ways at once, showing the racism while seeming to deny it. 

One can't imagine such ambivalence in, say, a John Wayne movie, 
where violence against women, Indians, or anyone else would be readily 
acknowledged, indeed glorified, as part of a moral and historical effort. 
These contemporary movies don't even pretend to moral consistency. 
They just ask us to go along with the story, encouraging us to be as 
alienated, as morally weightless, as the characters. 

Audiences don't necessarily go to movies for the pleasure of making 
moral judgments, of course. URBAN COWBOY offers the dynamic 
sexual presence of John Travolta and the excellent acting of Debra 
Winger. BRONCO BILLY's send-up of Clint Eastwood's macho persona 
is often funny and probably also sexy if you're an Eastwood fan. But it's 
interesting that Bronco Billy's message of "you can be whatever you 
want" comes at a time when U.S. moviegoers are facing increasingly 
severe economic constraints, that Bud's resentment of these constraints 
is so acceptably converted into the battering of his wife. When the high 
moral code of the cowboy is turned into a corny joke, when the Texas 
prairie is covered with dangerous oil fields and the only bronco left to 
bust is just another machine, women are evidently the cowboy's last 
frontier. 
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KRAMER VS. KRAMER is a story about particular parenting 
relationships. When seen against the background of the societal 
oppression of women and mothers, the film takes on misogynist 
significance. This film is, as they say, "heartwarming" and "believable" 
and the attention it received at the Oscars is no surprise. In its treatment 
of women, though, it is a liberal, middle class version of THE CHAMP. It 
is a well crafted, beautifully acted backlash movie. 

The cards are stacked for Daddy. Joanna Kramer, early on, leaves her 
husband Ted and child Billy in search of self-fulfillment. Ted takes on 
the responsibility of single parenting Billy. Though awkward at first, he 
learns to do so admirably, efficiently and with great caring, better even, 
we have to hear our little internal voices whisper, than most women. It 
is Ted's struggle that the movie is about. 

Yet Joanna's absence strongly informs the film. Though the film gives 
lip service support to her escape from a stifling marriage, Joanna's 
human expansion is not what is seen. Instead we are consistently 
reminded of Joanna's supreme crime as a mother — she is "not there." 

After her departure, Joanna's absence is a continual undertone, and the 
sense of Joanna as absent constitutes the film's strongest portrayal of 
her. During Ted's first attempt at making breakfast (he seems to have 
never made breakfast before) he tries valiantly to maintain his 
composure. But when he burns himself, his inner emotions explode; he 
mutters, "damn her." It is no accident that Ted's anger at Joanna's 
absence comes out when Ted is making breakfast (not, for example, 
when he is alone in his office). His damning of his wife can certainly be 
read as natural and justifiable anger at being deserted — and yet the 
damning comes in the midst of Ted's grudgingly and desperately 
performing Joanna's function — as mother and cook. The scene brings 
out a significant type of structure in the film; a surface of humanity 
under which lies a subtle striking out at a woman for being out of "her 




place. 


Even Joanna's initial contact with her child emphasizes the absence that 
is to come. The film opens with Meryl Streep alone, seen against a black 
background, talking. It is not clear at first to whom she is talking. Initial 
images have particular power, and here Joanna is seen isolated, not in 
relation to her son. The scene significantly does not grow out of a 
connection between them. When we do see Billy, he responds simply to 
her "I love you," turns away and goes to sleep secure in his mother's 
presence and in her connection to him. Yet the powerful first image has 
shown Joanna isolated and we soon find out that she is leaving the 
family. Thus the only connection that we see between Joanna and Billy 
(until their reunion much later in the film) takes on an ironic edge — it 
seems cruel that the child is so secure in his connection to his mother. 
We are seeing Joanna in the process of severing that connection. 

After her departure the pain of Joanna's presence is reawakened by 
images of her that remain in the Kramer home. We see Ted, after he 
becomes reconciled to her having left, packing away pictures of her — he 
closes a box on an image of her face. Later Ted finds a picture of her in 
Billy's drawer — he takes it out and leaves it on display. Not only does 
this emphasize her absence but also Ted's humanity — he doesn't cruelly 
cut Joanna out of his son's life. 

Ted's growing competence as a father also points up Joanna's failure. 
While Joanna has tearfully said on her departure, "I'm not good for him' 
[Billy], and "He'll be better off without me," we see Ted over the course 
of the film increasing his competency at fathering smoothly, 
mathematically. The sort of mathematical increase in Ted's fathering 
capacity is underlined by the symmetry of the early breakfast scene and 
a later one in which Ted handles the cooking with ease and efficiency. 
Instead of portraying parenting as it is in the real world, a process of 
continual learning and continually different joys and frustrations, Ted's 
success here makes it seem as though people only need to turn their 
attention to parenting and it will become more and more easy as time 
goes on. Joanna, though, is seen as stopped, stymied, not able to make 
the smooth progression at parenting that Ted, once he really tries, 
achieves with relative ease. Joanna's failure to progress smoothly adds 
to her portrayal as unfit; her later account at having grown personally 
through therapy pales next to the change we have seen in Ted. 

The attention to Joanna's absence even extends to the areas of bodily 
functions. One of the film's jokes is that we hear Ted pee and then see 
Billy walk into the bathroom in the exact same way and make the same 
sound. The joke is that both can make the same sound because they both 
have penises. It is an assertion of Ted and Billy's bond. They cannot only 
do without a woman but they can now do things together that are 
particularly male and that might be interrupted by a woman's presence. 

When Ted reads Billy Joanna's letter in which she says that she is still 
Billy's "mommy of the heart," it is clear that the letter arouses anger in 
both Ted and Billy, who turns up the TV instead of listening. Both of 



them fail to acknowledge the love and concern in the letter. It is not 
enough that Joanna be a "mommy of the heart." She is nothing to them 
if she is not a mommy-function. 

The argument is made that Joanna is sympathetic in absentia, and 
becomes especially sympathetic in her reunion with her child in Central 
Park. Yet this is really the only time we see Joanna as a mother or at all 
humanly connected or touching anyone. We even only hear about her 
relationship with her woman friend, Margaret, who was supposedly 
close enough to her to support her exodus from her home. Joanna is 
emotional but, with the exception of the reunion scene, she is physically 
visually detached from human contact. She is cool, blonde, always 
impeccably dressed and looks like she wouldn't want to get wrinkled, let 
alone really touched or loved. 

At crucial moments it is Joanna's looks that are brought to attention 
rather than her relationships. Her last words before she is to say a final 
goodbye to her son are, "How do I look?" to which Ted replies, 

"Terrific." Compare the film's portrayal of Joanna's saying goodbye to 
her son to Ted's scene with Billy when he loses custody. We don't see the 
potentially dramatic moment between Joanna and Billy, but instead we 
see Joanna alone, again, and oddly concerned with her appearance. The 
analogous scene between Ted and Billy has taken place in a beautiful 
natural setting in which the two are physically close and expressive. 

But this is not the only instance in which we are shown Joanna and 
Ted's differing relations to their son. When Billy is injured and requires 
stitches in his face, Ted's face is close enough to his to be nearly grazed 
by the needle. Later, Joanna is pictured observing Ted and Billy from a 
coffee shop. She is not only framed in long shot but is seen behind the 
glass window of the shop — a voyeur of her own family, an invader on 
paternal bliss. She looks so immobile as to appear slightly insane. We 
see Ted progress from a cold workaholic to a warm and caring father. 

Yet Joanna is portrayed as isolated, absent, disconnected. He is 
humanized by parenting, but by the time she returns for her custody 
battle with Ted she has been effectively, within the film, dehumanized 
by her need not to parent. 

The tip-off really comes in the court sequence from Margaret, the 
Kramer's neighbor. She occupies a position in the narrative that would 
be closest to that of the spectator in the audience. She is sympathetic to 
both Joanna and Ted, an ostensibly "feminist" supporter of Joanna's 
initial struggle for independence, an observer of the battle between the 
parents and the development of the child, a woman who becomes 
admiring and warm to Ted as the story progresses, a witness 
metaphorically — and literally in court. She blurts out, trying to 
transcend the inhumanity of the court, to Joanna that, "If you could see 
them now [meaning Ted and Billy], you wouldn't be doing this." Indeed, 
as the audience, by the time we get to court we have "seen" Billy and Ted 
in a way that makes us cry out against Joanna's attack on the father-son 
bond. 



In court we are also struck subtly by Ted's humanity and by Joanna's 
insensitivity to Ted. When Ted's lawyer attacks Joanna for having failed 
at her marriage, close cross-cutting connects Ted and Joanna as Ted 
mouths a comforting "no" to her. But when Joanna's lawyer attacks Ted 
over Billy's accident, Joanna turns away at a crucial moment. When she 
finally apologizes to Ted later, the connection between the two is visually 
disrupted by the elevator bars between then. 

TV promos are highly conscious presentations of films and show the 
basis on which the promoters expect to sell the film. The TV 
commercials for this film are fascinating. I have seen two. In the first 
promo Joanna is seen embracing Billy, but her image is undermined by 
Ted's voice saying, "I don't see why a woman is a better parent simply 
because of her sex." This is followed by images of Ted and Billy. In the 
second promo we see Ted and Billy and hear Joanna's voice saying that 
she was "his mommy for 5-1/2 years." But she is undermined again by 
the powerful father and son images that follow. Both promos end with 
Ted's description of what it means to "be there" for a child. Ted is then 
seen behind Billy, letting go of him and smiling as Billy rides his bike 
toward the camera. 

The promos touch a whole range of reflexes of maternal guilt. Ted "is 
there" for Billy. Joanna is not. The film drives this point home. She is 
expected to "be there." How much paternal guilt is stimulated by the 
accusation that a father is not there for a child? Certainly not the 
powerful guilt that comes from the mother's traditional identity as the 
person primarily responsible for her child. In KRAMER VS. KRAMER 
we are so enamored of Ted's great love for Billy that we never question 
Ted's performance as a father before Joanna's departure. The father's 
absence from his child is seen here as redeemed, the mother's absence 
from the child unredeemable. 

In the end of the promos we see Ted behind Billy, letting him go on his 
bicycle. He obviously "lets go" rightly, happily, supportively, unlike 
Joanna or unlike our other stereotype of the confining, possessive 
mother (often pictured as Jewish) who doesn't know how to let go at all. 

Ted's life style is that of the bourgeois professional, and his being fired is 
not seen here as immediately threatening because of his loss of income 
but because of Joanna's having initiated the custody battle. Ted seems to 
need his job not to survive but to make a good appearance in court. The 
film pays attention to the incursions of parenting on Ted's professional 
life. Though Ted has ample money for childcare and a professional rank 
which includes secretarial help, parenting is still difficult — and funny 
because of the "inappropriateness" of a man of his rank having to 
parent. The film in its portrayal of Ted's struggle fails to recognize his 
tremendous privilege. Millions of single mothers work and parent 
without the benefits of professional rank or its attendant financial 
rewards. 


The Kramers' court battle is not exactly a fair fight. Ted possesses all the 
nobility of having undertaken "women's work" and succeeded 



beautifully at it. Joanna has failed in her traditional maternal identity 
and is isolated, untouchable and unmotherly — though the effect is 
softened and hidden by Streep's rich acting and her consummate 
emotionalism. There is even a snipe at affirmative action when we 
discover that struggling, beleaguered Ted's job pays less than Joanna's 
creative position as designer. (As Ms. noted, "Who gets a reentry job at 
$31,000?") In addition, one feels Ted terribly oppressed by the court 
system for its usual siding with the mother in custody cases ("mother- 
right"). 

The film does not recognize our social system as one in which, despite 
"liberation," the primary work of parenting is the responsibility of the 
mother. In this system divorced mothers are constantly in court suing 
their husbands for usually inadequate contributions of monetary 
support; in which children are threatened with kidnapping by their 
fathers, often in retribution against the wife for wanting to separate 
from her husband; in which the whole family is often threatened with 
violence by the father. 

Convinced that Ted Kramer's bond with Billy should be unassailable, we 
go into court with the Kramers ready to side with the oppressed Ted 
against a system that appears to find "mother-right" unassailable. This 
is far from the truth. Courts attack a woman's fitness as a mother on the 
basis of her poverty, her politics, her lesbianism, her heterosexual 
connections, her class, or her "mental health." 

In KRAMER VS. KRAMER a comic scene finds Billy confronting Ted's 
naked lover in the hall of the apartment. Had Ted been a woman, that 
incident if discovered by a father would be grounds for a custody 
hearing. Had this story been true, I am not convinced that the court 
would have found with Joanna since she had abandoned her child to 
find herself, to become fully human. These struggles are ostensibly 
feminist and apparently flakey, especially when pursued in a place as 
notably unserious as California. For women as parents it's a no-win 
situation. If she is a good parent she gets little recognition — it is her 
duty and is seen as a matter of nature. If she is bad she is abominable. If 
a man is a bad father — well, gee, too bad. If he's a good father, he's a 
saint. 

Shared custody doesn't come up in the film. In KRAMER VS. KRAMER, 
as the title declares, there is clearly an adversary relationship. Someone 
must lose. And though Ted appears to lose because of the "inequities" of 
the system, in fact it is the woman, the mother, who loses. In the end, 
Joanna sacrifices for her child in the tradition of the great melodramas. 
She recognizes Ted as the better parent and tearfully bids her child 
adieu. An apparently "rightful" order is reasserted. If a woman leaves 
her child; if a woman, as all mothers must (at least at times), feels 
trapped, narrowed and overburdened by the overwhelming 
responsibility of mothering in a society that offers her little support; if 
that mother needs a break, needs expansion, she will be denied a further 
deep relationship with her child as the punishment for venturing outside 



her role. A woman who leaves her child must suffer. KRAMER VS. 
KRAMER surely serves as a subtle and insidious (by its warmth, 
believability and apparent "reality") admonition to mothers: Mother in 
exactly the way society defines or you will be denied any relationship to 
your child. Repress and hide your oppression as a mother or you will 
end miserably. Remember, Mommy — it's all or nothing. 


A shorter version of this article appeared in off our backs , copyright 
1979. Subs to this important feminist publication are $7/year ($20 
institutions), 1724 20th Street N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 
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The highest capital in the world lies at the bottom of an open abyss in 
the Bolivian altiplano. From the heights of the overhanging cliffs, it 
resembles a fairytale city with its miniature pastel-colored skyscrapers 
at the center. At the upper edge of the surrounding high plateau and 
along the riverbed live the poorest inhabitants, pushed away from the 
center by new settlers who occupy it like a reconquered fortress. In the 
city's lowest sections, the wealthy live in neighborhoods named 
Calacoto, Obrajes, La Florida, Irpavi and Achumani. Only 2400 feet 
from top to bottom, this urban abyss contains the entire spectrum of 
races and classes. 

Few themes so tempt the filmmaker as charting the topography of a city 
— La Paz (known to the Amara Indians as Chuquiabo or Chuquiago) — 
drawing a curve which matches the social stratification patterns. The 
theme lends itself in very plastic terms to establishing the inverted 
relationship between geographical and social levels. 

City planners in the past few years have concluded that La Paz is really 
two cities in one. The first, a marginalized city, removed from the center 
of power, hangs on the edge of the altiplano. The second, modeled after 
European metropoli, turns its back on the rest of Bolivia. Nevertheless, 
officially recognized or not, this is where the country's destiny is 
decided. Power rests in the hands of those who control the center of this 
urban crater. 

In a sense, CHUQUIAGO (1977) has a precedent in BLOOD OF THE 
CONDOR (1969) by Jorge Sanjines. (Antonio Eguino, CHUQUIAGO's 
director, was in fact the cinematographer for the earlier film.) BLOOD 
OF THE CONDOR also developed its analysis through the various 
characters, although instead of the social classes of La Paz, the film dealt 
with imperialist penetration through birth control in rural areas. Still, 
the parallels are striking. Ignacio, the peasant who arrives in the city in 




Sanjines' film, corresponds to Isico in CHUQUIAGO. Sixto, the young 
worker in Sanjines' film, corresponds to Johnny in Antonio Eguino's. 
And the bourgeois neighborhood which Sixto traverses looking for 
medicine for his dying brother is where Patricia lives in CHUQUIAGO. 
Whereas the middle class is absent in BLOOD OF THE CONDOR'S 
analysis, U.S. imperialism is the missing component in Antonio Eguino's 
film. 

Eguino wanted to produce an "x-ray" of La Paz through four vignettes, 
each one concentrating on a character who represents a different social 
class. Dividing the film into four segments also permits greater control 
of the material, avoiding the errors which characterized Eguino's first 
full-length film, PUEBLO CHICO. JjJ CHUQUIAGO avoids the technical 
and "grammatical" errors of the earlier film as well; its quality is beyond 
reproach. The photography is superior to that of many recent Latin 
American films; the editing is much more fluid and confident than in 
PUEBLO CHICO. 

ISICO 

In the first episode, a young campesino is taken by his parents from his 
home near Lake Titicaca and brought to the city. They apprentice Isico 
to an elderly lady, a beverage vendor in the marketplace, whose task is 
to teach him Spanish, since he will not get ahead in this Europeanized 
city speaking only Aymara. Almost upon his arrival, Isico succumbs to 
the temptation to visit the belly of the monster. He descends into the 
city, walking around wide-eyed, until hunger finally lulls him to sleep in 
some corner. He is rudely awakened by some "winos," who remind him 
that he won't get anywhere sleeping in the street. He takes a job as cargo 
boy in the marketplace. Without concealing its pessimism, the segment 
concludes with the assertion that he has no other future than carrying 
bundles on his back until the day he dies. 

Its simplicity, the humor and warmth of certain scenes (like the one of 
the street vendor hawking palm oil shampoo "imported directly from the 
United States"), and the boy's moving character all make this episode 
sure to please and sure to salve the "indigenist" conscience of the 
audience. Juan Miranda's photography is daringly effective, with several 
difficult but well realized movements, not the least of which is the 
breathtaking first view of La Paz. Rather than painting an exclusively 
negative picture, the episode always maintains a certain balance. When, 
for example, mischievous boys provoke Isico and take advantage of his 
"greenness," another boy befriends him. The market women, though 
they exploit him, treat him in a loving, motherly way. Isico does not 
speak; he merely lets himself be carried along by daily events and, at 
most, registers a sad, resigned expression. That air of resignation 
pervades the film. 

JOHNNY 

Johnny, in the second episode, is a bandit, a picaro. Son of a bricklayer, 
he rejects his humble origins. He knows all the ways of the city, except 


those which will permit him real social mobility, hence his frustration. 

In his alienation, Johnny is drawn to the idea of a trip to the U.S. — a 
trip which, in his eyes, provides the certainty of achieving real social 
status. 

Meanwhile, he makes desperate efforts to rub elbows with the petty 
bourgeoisie. He whitens his face with talcum powder, puts on his best 
shirt and tallest shoes before inviting Martita to the movies. He takes 
English lessons as if to hasten the moment of departure from the 
environment he hates, that of his own class. 

When his father reproaches him at the dinner table for not working and 
for being ashamed of being a worker's son, Johnny replies that he 
doesn't want to turn out like his father — so exploited that even twenty 
years of work haven't enabled the father to buy a pair of shoes. The 
snapshots he receives from a friend who has already visited the United 
States and a travel agency's newspaper ad convince him that he must get 
cash by whatever means. He decides to rob the house of the parade 
marshal the day of the Lord of Great Power Festival. [2] Having 
imprudently stood his friends to a treat on the stolen money, he very 
quickly finds himself in a jail cell, being beaten by a police agent who 
feels no hurry to make him "sing." His family has to post a considerable 
amount in bail. Upon his release, Johnny discovers that the office where 
he bought his ticket to the U.S. has been closed for fraud. The second 
episode ends with this double frustration and no alternative in sight. 

CARLONCHO 

Carlos, or Carloncho, protagonist of the third episode, is a public 
functionary, a bureaucrat — but an exceptional one. Characterized by his 
excellent sense of humor, his ingenuity and spontaneity, he resembles 
Vittorio Gassman in a comedy by Dino Risi. Not only does his charm 
separate him from the gray “norm," but it reverses the reaction that the 
film supposedly sought in the spectator. Thus, the criticism of 
bureaucracy is turned into an ingratiating story in which the viewer 
identifies with the character who should have appeared most sinister 
but who, through David Santalla's charismatic acting, becomes instead 
witty and full of life. 

Like the other episodes, this one narrates a frustration, portraying a 
character at the moment his life is cut short. This segment, however, 
differs from the others in that it begins with that frustration, taking for 
granted the total absence of alternatives — or indicating, perhaps, that 
the only real alternative is death. 

Carloncho is already dead when his story begins. Subsequent plot 
developments reveal that he died upon leaving a brothel called “Little 
Chuquiago” at the end of a lively "Friday night out with the boys." f 3! 
Despite the implied tragedy this is the most comic of the four episodes. 

It begins with the wake and ends with the funeral. Successive flashbacks 
reveal Carloncho at home with his family, at work, and at various 
nightspots. When his wife reproaches him for squandering on his "night 


out” the money his family needs to survive, he turns a deaf ear, 
defending himself with a phrase that many spectators have found 
justifiable: "My Friday night out with the boys is the only thing in life for 
a public employee." The audience is invited to "understand" the 
bureaucrat's plight. 

At the office, Carloncho uses his infinitesimal power base to "take care of 
business" for influential people like Senor Caceres, a bridge to the fourth 
episode. His fellow bureaucrats are corrupt and mediocre, manipulative 
and irresponsible. The files whose pages don't disclose hidden bills 
accumulate in piles which reach the ceiling. 

The filmmakers chose the sequence with Carloncho and his friends in 
the bar, belting down glasses of "the blonde who never betrays you," to 
introduce the theme of politics into the film. Carloncho takes out a 
picture of himself with "the Chief" (who else but Paz Estenssoro?) [4I 
and launches into a revolting demagogic speech while passing out bills 
to his friends in imitation of his hero. This allusion to the MNR 
(National Revolutionary Movement)[5l seems gratuitous and out of 
place. Such handouts evoke General Barrientos' [6] career, but it is, of 
course, easier to ridicule the fallen civilians than the military who 
remain in power. In fact this film, which purportedly "tells things like 
they are," simply omits the military altogether. 

PATRICIA 

The fourth episode is clearly inscribed within a political framework. 
Politics create the principal contradictions within the class dealt with 
here — the bourgeoisie. The character who serves as a vehicle for these 
contradictions is Patricia, a young woman with mildly revolutionary 
inclinations. Only a year before, she tells us, she "didn't think of 
anything but eye shadow." Later at the university she "became aware." 
She discovered that in Bolivia, "the dogs of the rich eat better than the 
poor." 

Patricia's family belongs to the dynamic industrial bourgeoisie, friendly 
with the U.S. and confident that it owns the country. While the 
dispossessed characters act markedly insecure, resorting to subterfuge 
in order to survive, the members of the bourgeoisie conduct themselves 
with the confidence and authority of those who wield control over the 
political and economic apparatus. Patricia, sensitive and determined, 
feels herself pushed from one extreme to the other. Her feelings, which 
she believes sincere, push her toward university activities to the extent 
that these allow her to feel involved with the country's problems. The 
film depicts the university in turmoil, with demonstrations and 
repressive counter-attacks. 

At home, Patricia's family subjects her to pressure and wants to marry 
her off to a young businessman. Her uncertainty soon becomes obvious. 
She feels more strongly tied to her family than to the university because 
she has an emotional rather than ideological bond to the latter. 


She doesn't reject her bourgeois upbringing, nor does she perform, away 
from the university, any concrete activity that would allow her to break 
out of her bourgeois mentality. With one foot in the university and the 
other in the living room of the bourgeoisie, Patricia does not get very far. 
Her marriage to Toto signifies her unconditional concession to class 
pressures and the abandonment of her ideals. During the time in which 
this evolution takes place, the film nevertheless succeeds in presenting 
some parameters of the modus operandi of the bourgeoisie: e.g., the 
scene of prizes being awarded to artists and poets offers a clear allusion 
to private entrepreneurs promoting a certain style of art through events 
like the Biennial of Bolivian Painting. 

EFFECTS OR CAUSES? 

Four episodes, four characters, four defeats. What then is the film’s 
objective? The director explains: We do not pretend to produce a cinema 
which gives the solution to all problems, but rather a cinema which 
verifies existing reality. But verifying reality is an ambiguous concept. 
Does one verily only the effects, or the causes as well? CHUQUIAGO 
registers the effects — certain effects. If this were a more complete 
portrayal, more consistent with national reality, within ten or twenty 
years Bolivians would be able to recognize from this film the times we 
are living through. However, so many years do not have to elapse in 
order to realize that the film will not fulfill this function. The 
contextualizing political framework is completely absent. The film 
depicts the causes" as if that framework were irrelevant to them. 

CHUQUIAGO is, then, more of a photograph than an x-ray. The latter 
would have tried to uncover the profoundly complex nature of the 
problems addressed in the film. The former merely satisfies itself with 
portraying a parcel, which has been roped off from a complex totality 
whose reference points are essential. 

The film tells us little of the situation after the military takeover in 1964. 
It makes no mention of the military itself. Certainly the director is 
partially correct when he explains that, given the political repression 
when they made the film, they could not be more explicit. Above all, he 
rightly advocates the production of films that people can see in, Bolivia, 
rather than those predestined by the grace of the censor for European 
audiences. This is an obvious reference to the films of another Bolivian, 
Jorge Sanjines, but Sanjines' films, in fact, prove that opportunities do 
exist in any dictatorship. We must remember that UKAMAU and 
BLOOD OF THE CONDOR were produced in the thick of the Barrientos 
dictatorship — a regime as anti-popular as that of General Banzer. M 
The first film provoked the closing of the Bolivian Film Institute, then 
under Sanjines' direction; the second was banned for several hours until 
pressure from journalists and the university forced its release. 

Antonio Eguino has not wanted to rely on that pressure. Nor would he 
take certain political risks, which, due to the nature of the film, are 
tantamount to economic risks. It is difficult to produce an explicit 
cinema, one that shows the causes of alienation, of inequality, of 


repression if one depends upon funds lent by the local banks. Antonio 
Eguino knows of the limitations this imposes, and his audience can 
verify them in CHUQUIAGO as in PUEBLO CHICO. 

THE ISSUE OF SOCIAL CLASS 

The publicity campaign for the current film centered around a poster 
which presented CHUQUIAGO as an x-ray of La Paz's social classes. The 
design, a graph, depicts four levels and identifies them with the four 
characters, making them a priori representatives of the four social 
classes. The poster asks to be read like a chart that hangs at a hospital 
patients feet or above a factory boss's desk. In a plot summary, the 
filmmakers themselves wrote that due to the topographical 
characteristics of the city, altitude determines the social class, as if it 
were enough to move to Calacoro to become part of the bourgeoisie, or 
to go to the top of El Alto to become proletarianized. Of course, altitude 
does not determine social class, but it so happens that the economic 
possibilities of each social category predestine it to a specific section, a 
specific neighborhood. The lowest zones are the most comfortable. 
Water, electricity and public transport, more accessible there, favor the 
development of these areas, while the difficult access of the same 
services in the peripheral zones further — excuse the redundancy — 
marginalizes the marginalized. 

Critics who have reviewed this film have, perhaps precipitously, 
identified each character with a class: Isico is the peasantry, Johnny the 
proletariat, Carlos the middle class and Patricia the bourgeoisie. Close 
analysis of what each character represents, however, leads us to the 
following conclusion. The only social class represented with any breadth 
is the bourgeoisie in the story of Patricia. This is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the filmmakers know this class better than any of the others. 

Despite Isico's origins, he cannot represent the peasantry as a class. On 
the edge of the city, he has left behind what made him a peasant — 
working the land. Since mode of production determines class, Isico is 
simply another marginalized city-dweller. As for Johnny, only with great 
difficulty could we assume that he represents the proletariat. His father 
is a bricklayer, which already implies a special category within the 
working class. It isn't the same thing to be a bricklayer as it is to work in 
a textile factory, for example. Even if we accept Johnny's father as a 
representative of the proletariat, we still have to take two things into 
consideration. First, his role in the film is small. Secondly, he appears 
not as a worker but within a family situation, which reveals nothing but 
his exploited condition. As Johnny says, the father does nothing to 
escape the economic oppression in which he lives. The worker whom the 
film presents as Johnny's father is isolated from his class and his fellow 
workers. That man affirms his identity through, for example, his pride in 
the Aymara language, but he also seems to want to turn his poverty into 
a cultural asset, as if misery were a class privilege. To some degree, he 
defends his exploitation. Clearly, if Johnny's father does not represent 
the proletariat, Johnny — a class renegade — can only be less 



representative still. 


We come now to Carlos, who supposedly represents the middle class. 
The most complex social class (in our country as well as in any other), 
the film reduces to only one of its components: the bureaucracy — or 
rather, a caricature of bureaucracy through a character who seems to be 
a refugee from an Italian comedy. Do we recognize the real bureaucrats 
of La Paz in the character of Carloncho, or is he simply a fiction? 

The only faithful class description turns out to be the fourth segment. 
Unfortunately, the acting, the music (schlocky at best), the cliched 
pretentiousness of certain dialogues, and the sketchy portrayal of some 
of the characters make this episode the least gratifying. Nevertheless, it 
is the only one which encompasses all the contradictions which can exist 
within a class. The three previous segments showed different levels of 
social marginalization. This one shows a class in a moment of crisis, 
which we can situate historically beginning with Che Guevara's guerrilla 
campaign in Bolivia in 1967. The film shows the university as the border 
territory contested by two rival bourgeois tendencies — one 
nationalistic, the other foreign-looking. Instead of fleshing out this 
presentation, the characters help to gloss over the issue, reducing it to a 
few sketchy brush strokes. It is unnecessary to make Patricia so unstable 
that she abandons all of her ideas overnight. Antonio Eguino says, quite 
rightly, that he couldn't make Patricia the only positive character, since 
that would have been tantamount to giving the bourgeoisie a vanguard 
role and a lucidity which it does not possess in confronting the problems 
of the nation. After denying that role to the proletariat, minimizing its 
importance, the film had to make Patricia's story end badly as well. 
Patricia, however, not only ends "badly" but also starts out that way. 
Never fully aware of the contradictions which pervade her own 
development, she indecisively flutters from one side to another. 
Tellingly, she accepts with equal passivity the kisses of Rafael, the 
militant student, and Toto, scion of the ruling class. 

Following the filmmakers' line of reasoning, there is something that 
does not fit in the development of these characters, revealing a certain 
special consideration for the bourgeoisie. If the first story is about a 
peasant boy, the second a bricklayer’s teenage son, the third a middle- 
aged bureaucrat, then the fourth should have depicted an old bourgeois 
(male or female) who would have served to symbolize the decrepitude of 
that ideology. The image of a young and beautiful girl (however insipid 
the acting) provokes sympathy for her, so that the ending — her betrayal 
and her return to the flock with ceremonial pomp — becomes 
incomprehensible. One questions the effect that this episode has on the 
audience. Isn't the bourgeois raison de classe in some way justified 
when confronted with the confusion and childishness of the university 
agitators? Isn't it symptomatic that, for example, to accompany the 
sequence where the police invade the university, the filmmakers chose 
music which recalls the arrival of the cavalry (against the “redskins”) in 
a Hollywood Western? 



One begins to understand: the true danger lies in the film's ambiguity, 
because it can he interpreted from many different angles, according to 
the viewer's ideology. This ambiguity derives from the director's 
intention to suggest a series of questions while avoiding overly precise 
formulations which might provoke “institutional” reaction. But in the 
end this works against the film. 

It has been said that the various social classes see themselves in their 
respective episodes. The bourgeoisie, then, must recognize itself in 
caricature. But acceptance is not the same as questioning either 
themselves or the problems evoked in the other episodes. The social 
categories remain as separate as oil and water. Divisions within the film 
are not purely formal; they transcend the real, profound class 
separations within the same city. To the extent that a viewer from a 
given social category is not familiar with other social categories, the film 
will not offer the parameters of a profound reflection on the others' 
situation. The film merely proposes to “verily" on celluloid what the 
viewers from La Paz verily in person every day of their lives. 

CHUQUIAGO AND THE FUTURE OF BOLIVIAN FILMMAKING 

What does CHUQUIAGO represent for Bolivian cinema? It represents 
an attempt to produce an intelligent, high quality national cinema. 

These very qualities, combined with the film's honesty, are the reason 
we can examine it with such severe scrutiny. We wouldn't write with as 
much respect about the commercial cinema — much of it in very poor 
taste — which other Bolivian filmmakers have produced in recent years. 
Filmmaking in Bolivia, Pedro Susa writes, is as difficult as "building a 
Camaro in one's garage." 

In CHUQUIAGO, Antonio Eguino has taken care not to jeopardize the 
film's technical quality. In fact, he has made the most expensive Bolivian 
film ever, the "most costly super-production," as the advertising 
announced, "with the participation of the greatest stars of national stage 
and screen." Eighty-two thousand dollars was invested (PUEBLO 
CHICO cost $50,000), and the production company had every intention 
of getting it back. Weeks before the film's release, a publicity campaign 
unprecedented for a Bolivian film announced its imminent arrival. From 
the very first stages of production, stills appeared in the cultural sections 
of the local papers. The publicity can account in part for the long lines in 
the first days after its release, but the persistence of those lines has no 
other explanation than the film's high quality. 

More than 250,000 people bought tickets, breaking the records of 
JAWS, CANTINFLAS, and all other box office hits. The film's success 
equaled that of the biggest European attractions on European soil. For 
example, the biggest recent hit in France is EMANUELLE, with five 
million viewers after several years of uninterrupted showings. Eguino's 
film has an even greater proportional success if we consider that the rate 
of movie attendance per capita is four times greater in France than in 
Bolivia. Many Bolivian viewers saw the film more than once; otherwise 
this record could not have been achieved. Furthermore, this is the 



official figure, representing the actual number of persons who paid for 
tickets, and cannot be inflated as in the case of films distributed in non¬ 
theatrical circuits. Thus, even before the bank loans fell due, the 
Ukamau Production Company could pay off its debts. 

In the framework of national filmmaking, the “super-production” 
creates new problems. From now on it will be impossible to make 
"artisanal” cinema [8] as in the past. New films, striving after the some 
success, will be expensive and will tend to create a national film 
industry. At first glance, this may seem a move in the right direction, but 
it offers no guarantee of quality. In countries such as Mexico, Argentina, 
Venezuela and more recently Colombia, where filmmaking has been 
turned into a business, a source of profit, we could count the number of 
good films made in the last decade on the fingers of one hand, while 
commercial films of dubious taste and workmanship number several 
hundred. 

Another danger lies in the industrial growth of Bolivian film. It will 
impose high standards of technical quality and "professionalism” 
against which independent producers — because of their limited 
resources — will not be able to compete. This has already happened in 
other countries where the film industry has pushed film art aside. Films 
with social or artistic content will remain marginalized or reduced to 
"poor cousin" status — if not simply ignored, or persecuted. Once a film 
is stigmatized as "marginal," the production apparatus ignores it and 
condemns it to equally marginalized audiences, because distributors 
also close their doors on the pretext of its "artisan-like" quality. This is 
already occurring in Bolivia, where black and white films inevitably lose 
compared with new color films, even with disasters like EL EMBRUJO 
DE MI TIERRA (MY BEWITCHING LAND). 

In a few years, the situation will look like this: films like those of Jorge 
Sanjines, which are the very essence of Bolivian cinema, will remain 
marginalized due to their rudimentary technique, the lack of well-known 
actors, etc., while stupid, pseudo-folkloric films will end up comprising 
Bolivia's official film output. And of course, there will be no place for 
Super-8, unless some famous director decides to make use of it, as has 
happened in the U.S. and in Europe. 

Against this bleak horizon, Antonio Eguino's film looms an important 
exception. One can only hope that the Bolivian film industry might 
produce films of the same quality and honesty. But nothing can 
guarantee that the new productions will follow in these footsteps. 
Instead, we must be prepared for dozens of films like MY BEWITCHING 
LAND. The extrinsic elements associated with "super-productions" will 
accustom still unformed audiences to artificially grandiloquent films. 

We are about to pass from a spare but solid period — that of Sanjines 
and Eguino — to a purely commercial one which will undo all the 
accomplishments of our first internationally-known filmmakers. 

Bolivian film, though still in its infancy and admittedly small, is 
considered abroad to be of high quality. This state of affairs cannot last 



if we continue to create this absurd division between industrial and 
“content-oriented" cinema. We must reject this false and artificial split. 

When CHUQUIAGO opened, Bolivian critics stressed its positive 
qualities, downplaying its negative aspects. The film merits this 
consideration because, despite its hesitations and ambiguities, it 
constitutes a huge step forward. But it is a film which also deserves an 
exacting analysis, that much more profound considering that it marks 
the beginning of a new era in Bolivian film. We can only hope that this 
new tendency parallels and complements the tradition of political and 
social film established by Jorge Sanjines. It would be unfortunate should 
these two tendencies act in opposition to one another, thereby ceding 
ground to a third, purely commercial trend. 

Antonio Eguino can count on 250,000 viewers — and perhaps even 
more — for his next feature length film. This film should definitively 
establish his place in national film tradition — either as a spokesman for 
the bourgeoisie, a partisan of class conciliation, or a sensitive filmmaker 
committed to solving the complex of problems currently facing his 
country. 

NOTES 

This article was originally published in Semana de Ultima Hora, LaPaz, 
December 22,1978, on the occasion of the film's re-release in Bolivia. 
Since then, after a so-called "deadlock" in the national elections, the 
military staged a coup and initiated a regime of terror and repression. 
The author of this article, Alfonso Gumucio Dagron, has had to seek 
refuge in the Mexican embassy in La Paz, and a letter from him is 
reprinted on p. 39 as our editorial. 

1. For an account of this film, see Erich Keel, From Militant Cinema to 
Neorealism: The example of PUEBLO CHICO," Film Quarterly, 19, No. 

4 (Summer 1976), 17-24. 

2^ La fiesta del Senor del Gran Poder, a nominally Catholic holiday 
traditionally celebrated with a procession featuring pre-Colombian 
costumes, music and dance. 

3, Literally translated, "bachelor's Friday." 

4^ Victor Paz Estenssoro, leader of the progressive National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR), was brought to power in 1952 through 
the machinations of his party, which coincided with a widespread 
popular insurrection against the ruling conservatives. Compelled by 
popular militancy to implement agrarian reform, universal suffrage, 
nationalization of mines and industries, he retained power for more 
than a decade but was overthrown in a 1964 coup d'etat engineered by 
his own vice-president, General Rene Barrientos. 

5^ A progressive party with a broad popular base, in power from 1952 to 
1964. 


£l Vice-president under Paz Estenssoro, General Rene Barrientos seized 
power in a military coup in 1964 and set about reversing all the 
advances of the previous government, with support and encouragement 
from the U.S.. Miners' salaries were cut in half. Protests ended in 
massacres of workers by the army, the most famous of these being the 
1967 "Night of San Juan" massacre which Sanjines reconstructed in 
THE COURAGE OF THE PEOPLE (1971). It was under Barrientos that 
the Bolivian army, with help from U.S. military "advisers,” tracked down 
and murdered Che Guevara. Barrientos himself met with a violent death 
soon afterwards when his personal helicopter, a gift from the U.S. 
military, crashed. 

7. General Hugo Banzer seized power — again, by military coup d'etat — 
in August of 1971 from the progressive General Torres, under whose 
government a Peoples Assembly had been formed. The Banzer coup split 
the Ukamau filmmaking collective: Jorge Sanjines and Ricardo Rada, in 
Italy doing postproduction on the Italian-financed THE COURAGE OF 
THE PEOPLE, were not allowed to return to Bolivia. Antonio Eguino 
and Oscar Soria, who had remained in Bolivia, decided against 
voluntary exile. Eguino was jailed for a time in 1974 for having a print of 
THE COURAGE OF THE PEOPLE in his possession. 

Banzer's repressive regime lasted until 1978. Its demise was precipitated 
by a hunger strike organized by five miners wives on behalf of a general 
amnesty for political prisoners. 

R A term frequently used among Latin American filmmakers to connote 
the antithesis of film production in an industrialized setting with 
concomitant economic and technical resources. The analogy compares 
independent filmmakers in the underdeveloped countries of Latin 
America to the small-scale artisans or craftspeople who personally 
perform all the tasks necessary to the production of their product. 

CHUQUIAGO is distributed by Unifilm, 419 Park Ave South, NYC, 

10016; and 1550 Bryant Ave., San Francisco, CA 94103. 
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About a year ago, in early September of 1979, the United States 
government released four Puerto Rican nationalists from prison, an 
apparent exchange for four U.S. spies released by Cuba. (1) The release 
highlights the unresolved question posed by the Nationalists' attack on 
President Truman in November 1950, and on the House of 
Representatives in March 1954. The question is whether or under what 
circumstances armed attacks by individuals against an opposing 
government are justified. The Nationalists will doubtless have been 
forgotten by the liberal media by the time this review appears, but there 
is a useful and moving film on them and their act, in the context both of 
the history of the Puerto Rican struggle for freedom and of the way the 
news media presented their act to this country. The film challenges U.S. 
media and official interpretations of the shootings by placing the events 
in historical perspective. The filmmakers combine still photographs and 
voice-over narration of the violent repression of the Nationalist Party 
since the twenties with interviews of people still involved in the Puerto 
Rican independence movement. The combination shows the 
Nationalists’ personal as well as political commitment, and we see that 
the shootings are a desperate attempt to make known the struggle 
against systematic attacks on the very existence of the Party. 

THE NATIONALISTS was first broadcast by WNET in New York in 
March 1973, as LA PATRIA ES VALOR Y SACRIFICIO (a slogan coined 
by Don Pedro Albizu Campos), and is available under its current title 
from Unifilm in New York. The film was made by Jose Garcia for 
"Realidades," the first bilingual series for educational television in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico, which ran for five years starting in 1972. Garcia, a 
native of New York, was producer of the series and is founder and 
director of the Cinemateca Nacional de Puerto Rico (P.O. Box 1342, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, 00902). With director Melvin Van Peebles, Garcia 
was responsible for the filming of SWEET SWEETBACK’S BAADASSSSS 
SONG. 

THE NATIONALISTS opens with Movietone newsreels of the attack, 
interrupting the stentorious sound track occasionally for a summary or 




comment by a "Realidades" narrator. The courage of the Nationalists 
during the incredulous questioning of the press, particularly after the 
second attack in 1954, prefigures their vow to continue the struggle for 
the liberation of their country and for justice, in the face of even more 
hostile questioning upon their release in the fall of 1979. 

The film shifts to the mid-70s with color photography of a 
demonstration in Washington for the release of the Nationalists, then 
quickly introduces us to the history of the Puerto Rican struggle for 
national liberation: the foundation of the Nationalist Party in the 
twenties, the labor struggles of the thirties in the sugar fields, the 
massive repression culminating in the Ponce massacre which left 21 
dead in 1937, and the severe crackdown ordered by Truman in the late 
forties. Before the attacks on Truman and the Congress, Party members 
had attacked the chief of police in Puerto Rico, who had ordered their 
capture dead or alive, and then failed in an assault on a police station. 
Stymied at every turn and unceasingly hunted by the police and the 
National Guard, they brought their struggle to President Truman, the 
man who had ordered the intensification of the repression and who had 
transferred to their country the police chief responsible for carrying it 
out. The Nationalists had been protesting in international tribunals for 
years, but this was, of course, the first time their protests reached the 
attention of the people in the United States. 

We come to see by the end of the film that those involved in these 
attacks were neither deranged fanatics, as portrayed in the U.S. press 
nor irresponsible terrorists, as judged by the U.S. courts, but courageous 
resistance fighters against long-standing oppression. The speakers 
whom the filmmakers interview during the last half of the film present 
the Washington attacks as the logical and inevitable result of the long 
conflict between repression and resistance. None of the thousands of 
North Americans living in Puerto Rico were harmed by the Nationalist 
Party. All the attacks were carried out against political or military 
officials with direct responsibility for the exploitation and oppression of 
Puerto Rico. The question of the role of armed political action, as 
opposed to terrorism, is central to this film, and the speakers movingly 
discuss their actions. Their interviews allow us to understand the 
personal and political aspects of the struggle for liberation as each 
person is given time to express fully her/his perspective while the 
camera occasionally pans around the room or tracks in on the speaker. 
The clear desire of those interviewed is to make known both the ideals 
and the facts of their fight for independence; thus, the expertly edited 
film becomes a collective analysis of an act of political self-defense. 

The film analyzes the act in the light of social and political history, in 
contrast to what we saw of it at the time. Part of the reason the film 
succeeds is again that it restores humanity to those whom the liberal 
press dehumanized. A Nationalist tells of the years he spent in prison for 
his beliefs during the fifties, and concludes his contribution with an 
explicit plea to young Puerto Ricans to continue to fight for liberation 
and socialism. Even more moving is Carmen Collazo telling of her 



father’s message to her when he heard of his death sentence (later 
commuted to life): "We might as well be dead if we cannot struggle for 
our liberty." The message recalls the Rosenbergs and the red-baiting of 
the early fifties better known in this country. 

Director Garcia's inclusion of the Movietone version of the attacks at the 
beginning of the film recalls the refusal or inability of U.S. media to 
understand the incident and he effectively contrasts that version with 
our sense of the act at the film's end. THE NATIONALISTS establishes 
the seriousness of the Puerto Rican struggle for national liberation, and 
reestablishes the event's place in history. As Garcia has stated, 

“With no representation in Congress and no access to public 
media, the Nationalists took these dramatic, almost suicidal, 
actions to draw attention to the Puerto Rican situation. 

These people, who are still in prisons after more than 20 
years, saw themselves as patriots, whose acts, in their eyes, 
were as laudable as those of Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale or 
any of the heroes of American independence." 

The film also exposes the process by which the official media, serving 
the status quo, trivialize and obscure this kind of information. 
Particularly for such a short film, it is an unusually moving and effective 
historical and political statement. 

Notes 

n The four released were Lolita Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, and 
Irvin Flores Rodriguez of the 1954 attack on the House of 
Representatives, and Oscar Collazo of the attack on Blair House. Andres 
Figueroa Cordero was released in 1978 for "humanitarian" reasons; he 
had already died when the other four were released. 

We would like to thank Cindy Harding for her help with an earlier draft 
of this review, and Barbara Letourneau for typing. 

THE NATIONALISTS, directed by Jose Garcia for National Educational 
Television's "Realidades" program. Spanish dialog with English subtitles 
and narration. 28 minutes. Color. Available from Unifilm. 
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Recent festivals in San Antonio, Texas, and Mexico City reflect the wide 
spectrum of Chicano film. Given the non-rigorous definition of Chicano 
film, we have films that generally fall into one or more of the following 
categories: 1) films BY Chicanos, 2) films FOR Chicanos, 3) films 
ABOUT Chicanos. In addition to its assets, each category inevitably has 
its inherent weaknesses and limitations. 

For example, the first category opens itself to almost any sort of film, 
providing it is made by a Chicano. Hollywood has seen a rock musical 
made by a Chicano; it will see a futuristic science-fiction feature-length 
film by a Chicano. The second category, films for Chicanos, correctly 
suggests that there are or should be films that address themselves to 
Chicanos. However, to what ends? The final category obviously allows 
for almost any sort of film providing it has a Chicano, regardless of the 
portrayal. 

With all the categories, not one addresses questions of purpose. What is, 
after all, the function of Chicano film? Possibly, the function and 
purpose of Chicano film lies in the roots, origins, and determinants of 
the genre's development. 

In his article on Cine Chicano, Jesus Trevino traces the roots of the 
genre to the early U.S. silents, which identified the Mexican as a 
"greaser," through the Western, with its bandits and loose women, as 
well as stereotyped portrayals by Dolores del Rio, Carmen Miranda, and 
Lupe Velez, the "Mexican spitfire." 

The basis of his argument was the Chicano film developed as a response 
to the stereotypes, i.e., an attempt to rectify the traditionally distorted 
images. In passing he locates this notion of "cine Chicano as a response" 
as part of the larger sociopolitical movement, linked to the events of 
1968: a Chicano student movement in Los Angeles, March; other 
student movements, Paris, May; and in Mexico City, October. Chicano 
consciousness specifically grew out of the Civil Rights Movement of the 
early 60s, the unionizing efforts of Cesar Chavez, and as a reaction to the 




war in Indochina. 


The Chicano movement, like others, found film and media in general to 
be a useful tool in the communication of ideas. It provided exposure and 
an outlet for Chicano faces and voices. Films such as YO SOY CHICANO 
and CINCO VIDAS reflected the same attitudes that characterized the 
movement in the late 60s and early 70s: nationalism and the fomenting 
of ethnic pride. 

The movement has since fragmented and generally gravitated toward 
two poles, liberal and radical. At one end, Chicanos have entered the 
middle class and embraced its liberal politics. They point to the relative 
increase in Chicano politicians, businessmen, and professionals as 
indicative of the success of the movement. 

At the other end of the spectrum, Chicanos are increasingly looking at 
the exploited working class (witness the undocumented workers) as a 
symptom of larger problems: socioeconomic relations between the U.S. 
and Mexico and even between the U.S. and Latin America. 

Now Chicano cineastes must decide what will be the function of Chicano 
film. As the nature of the movement has changed, so must the nature of 
Chicano film. Furthermore, since we see the problems of Chicanos as 
inextricably connected to those of Mexico and America Latina where, 
ultimately, symptoms vary little and causes are the same, Chicano film 
must see itself as part of the same relationship. 

Obviously, Chicanos have limited access to the means of production, 
particularly capital. Therefore, it is likely that filmmakers will look (as 
they have been) more to the established industries of Hollywood, 
Mexico, and, possibly, Cuba. It seems less likely that Chicano film at the 
feature-length level will develop to any large extent with independent 
monies. Certainly, the documentaries will remain the major product. 

Thus, as Chicanos look more to Hollywood and its imitator, Mexico, 
they must also consider aesthetic questions. 

It is no accident that the portrayal of the Mexican in Hollywood has 
traditionally been degrading, insulting, and overly racist. Two new 
feature films, WALK PROUD and BOULEVARD NIGHTS, carry on the 
tradition. The rectification of the negative images is not merely a matter 
of placing Chicanos in creative capacities: writing, producing, directing, 
etc. Nor is it merely a matter of seeking to balance the negative with the 
positive. Chicano film must also take an ideological position response by 
recognizing the form and ideological function of Hollywood film. 

Hollywood cinema is one of intellectual colonization. It attempts to pass 
off its distorted realities and values of a ruling class as natural and 
desirable to Third World peoples, including Chicanos. It is not a cinema 
that asks us to pause and reflect on our situation. Instead, Hollywood 
films attempt "to take our minds off’ our daily problems by pretending 
to be entertainment, creating a feeling of well-being and a false sense of 



security. It is largely escapist fare. 


Once we recognize form and content relationships and “signifier- 
signification” processes of Hollywood cinema, Chicano film can take the 
appropriate steps toward an alternative cinema — one that fills the gap 
created by Hollywood and its refusal and/or inability to impart socially 
useful information to Chicanos. 

Chicano film as an alternative cinema requires at least some semblance 
of a theoretical foundation. Our companeros in America Latina are way 
ahead of us in the game, and they provide the basis for the following: 

1. The Demystification of Film 

Hollywood filmmaking surrounds itself with a larger than life mystique. 
Dreams are realized on screen, stars are made, and Chicanos have been 
alienated. Bringing the filmmaking process to the community and 
soliciting its involvement places in its hands a powerful communicative 
tool, a tool which allows the expression of a people’s perspective, 
concerns, and reality. Chicanos need not be awed by a medium which 
has traditionally been kept out of their hands but of whose products they 
remain consumers. 

2. The Decolonization of Minds 

As Hollywood and other "foreign” films continue to offer us the ideology 
of the dominant culture, Chicano film must combat it. To minimize the 
acculturation process confronting Chicanos, Chicano film must not only 
reaffirm its respective culture but identity the false values and ideology 
delivered through the media. 

3. Reflective and Open-Ended 

Closure or that a film has neatly and conveniently resolved its problem 
often suggests that all is right with the world. For example, such is the 
ideology of the “happy ending." As viewers we are left satisfied, share in 
the film's sense of elation and feel good about ourselves. We are not 
asked to make a connection between the film's "enclosed reality" and 
our own reality. Chicano film must give cause for reflection by being 
open-ended, thereby directing our thoughts to an analysis of the 
Chicano experience. 

4. The Altering of Consciousness 

Filmic analyses of the Chicano experience, asking viewers to pause and 
reflect, ultimately must lead to an altering of consciousness. At no time 
has this ever been inappropriate to the Chicano movement but was and 
is still of primary importance. 

5. Effect Social Change 

However, any altering of consciousness must obviously work to effect 
social change, which necessarily must be the bottom-line thrust of all 



Chicano film. Given the ability of the medium to reach a wide audience, 
Chicano film must remain linked to and be an integral part of the 
revolutionary process. 

6. A Chicano Film Language 

Lastly, the development of Chicano film requires that it find a "film 
language” suitable to its needs. Such a language manifests itself through 
camera technique, editing strategies, cultural codes, and system of signs, 
all to accommodate the above considerations. 

Obviously, the above can only serve as a general framework. As we 
acquire an understanding of the “colonizing" process of "First World" 
(Hollywood) cinema, we can begin to look for methods of 
"decolonizing." Similarly, vague terms such as “film language" require a 
sharpening of definition before making inroads toward a Chicano "film 
language." 

Furthermore, as film continues to gain legitimacy in academic circles, 
likewise, Chicano filmmakers must and will broaden their filmic 
perspective by questioning form and content and the ideology inherent 
in the relation. 

***-5f-5f***-X--X-* 


This article first appeared in the Chicano Cinema Newsletter, June, 
1979. We thank them for their permission to reprint it. For more 
information on their activities, write: P.O. Box 32004, Los Angeles, CA, 
90032. 
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“For us, a revolutionary people in a revolutionary process, 
the value of cultural and artistic creations is determined by 
their usefulness for the people, by what they contribute to 
man [sic], by what they contribute to the liberation and 
happiness of man." 

"Our standards are political. There cannot be aesthetic value 
without human content or in opposition to man, justice, 
welfare, liberation, and the happiness of man.” 

- Fidel Castro 

Is there such a thing as a Third World film? The evolutionary reality of 
Third World cinema is sometimes the victim of the conspiracy to 
overwhelm us with lies, drown-outs and cover stories. 

“Imperialism and capitalism, whether in the consumer 
society or in the neocolonized country, veil everything 
behind a screen of images and appearances. The image of 
reality is more important than reality itself. It is a world 
peopled with fantasies and phantoms in which what is 
hideous is clothed in beauty, while beauty is disguised as the 
hideous.” JjQ 

Suppose that every time you heard the word “music,” the habits and 
memories of a thousand occasions forced you to think "disco” - that of 
the 24 hours of your life, disco was all your ears could find, except for a 
few non-disco selections tolerated in a corner of the music dial in one 
isolated hour when most people sleep. With predictable ingenuity, your 
mind might be forced to unfold your little disco ditch into a universe, 
complete with all the possibilities of human musical creativity, as far as 
you're concerned, including your preference for South Milwaukee disco 
over the dozens of Texas varieties and endless other choices, from 
historical romance disco, soap opera disco, evangelist disco to creature- 
feature disco, to computer tape disco to gasoline war disco, and on and 
on, stretching to the limits of your wide, musical horizons. 




This may sound fantastic, but something like it has been done to us with 
visual entertainment, with films. And we begin to understand what 
Third World films might be when we understand the political history 
that brought us to this place where "film" means "movie," and why it has 
only the most obscure, neglected space reserved for the cinematic 
expression of Third World people. 

From a global perspective, the political history of the cinema mirrors the 
political history of the modern world, the central episode of which is a 
simple story of misemployment and destruction by certain classes in the 
West of the rest of us, and the continuing fight to change that history for 
a better one. The films we call Third World form an anti-propaganda 
movement for a mental reality free of the self-serving symbolism of the 
monopolist political machine. The intent of the culture industry has 
been to concoct an artificial mental landscape harmonious with its 
needs, to depersonalize its audience into zombies of its economy and 
addicts of its industrial culture, and to trash, trivialize and erase the 
natural human cultures that supply its victims. The awakened films of 
Third World people form the decisive challenge to this symbolic 
enslavement because they have been the absolute target of all three of 
these propaganda objectives. 

From the beginning, Western commercial cinema has treated symbolic 
representatives of Third World people with genocidal contempt. Around 
1900, several films shot on lawns in England and the United States 
claimed to be actual newsreels of China's Boxer Rebellion and fabricated 
lurid, fake scenes in which the Chinese were really Englishmen or 
Americans, such as the beheading of a Boxer or the swarming of a 
missionary's home and family by a Chinese "horde." A few years later, 
we were given A KISS IN THE DARK, in which a White masher makes 
attempts to kiss a young woman sitting in a lower window. She puts her 
hands over his eyes and substitutes "a fat Negro mammy," who kisses 
him enthusiastically. 

From such beginnings, people of color have been imprisoned in world- 
current images as coolies, "savage” Africans, easy-bedding Polynesian 
maidens, sleepy Indians slouching outside of saloons, treacherous Fu 
Manchu's, wily Japs, faithful Gunga Dins and Uncle Toms, vivacious 
Chiquitas, grinning banditos, slaphappy Sambos, a succession of 
tagalong, begging boys, or legions of faceless, falling targets for the nick- 
o-time cavalry, riding to the rescue with the same message across China, 
the North African desert or the Western plains: flatter us with your 
subservience, or die. This legacy of misportrayal of the world's majority 
as invisible, incomprehensible or inconsequential becomes a witness to 
the insanity of Western racism, once the cameras fall into the hands of 
their former victims and films finally appear where these cartoons and 
comic shadows assume vital coherence, guided by their own intelligence. 

The concept of a Third World cinema arises slowly, relatively. For a 
while longer, there may be some revelation in the manifestation of non- 
European faces in human contexts on the screen. But a film is obviously 



not Third World merely because it was made in Africa, Asia or Latin 
America by indigenous people. The mini-film industries of Hong Kong, 
India, Egypt and North Africa, Manila, Mexico are as devoted to 
commercial pleasure, in their own unawakened manner, as any disco 
flick. Third World films reflect a necessary awareness of dilemmas too 
specific in their historic and political dimensions to be merely "human." 
Obviously, that awareness in the minds of many is replaced by disco 
variations, and for the same reasons, many even doubt the ideas of the 
Third World itself. 

No one in his right mind sets out to make a Third World film. The origin 
of the best of them is, first, concern with a particular national issue, a 
certain class or culture. The films themselves, therefore, reflect a 
diversity of history and circumstance too great for us to speak of a 
unifying artistic criteria. There are the "living poster,” operatic epics of 
the Chinese Republic. There is the cinema novo of Brazil, with its 
mocking, popular symbolism (and, for my taste, a too-easy liaison 
between leering eroticism and residual racism). There is the post¬ 
independence African film movement, so varied as to still be in search of 
its essential Africanness. There are the recent masterpieces of 
sophisticated Cuban film art, made possible, perhaps, by the advanced 
appreciation of its Cuban audiences. The relative validity of individual 
and national styles is demonstrated by observing the specific successes 
of two films on similar themes, like O POVO ORGANIZADO (THE 
PEOPLE ORGANIZED), on Mozambique after the revolution and 
ANGOLA, SPEAR OF THE NATION, on that country's post¬ 
independence. 

The look and style of Third World cinema is often anti-disco, anti¬ 
commercial and pro-reality. Therefore, it is common to find in these 
films techniques designed to puncture the slick, closed facade of 
Hollywood's classical style of cinematography. There is the use of non¬ 
actors, of less expensive, more naturalistic hand-held cameras, the 
employment of open frame shots into which characters may wander 
from the top of the frame, so to speak, or of foreground intervention, 
where a passerby walks between camera and subject, to suggest the 
unrehearsed unpredictability of the documentary, the repetition of 
shots, the alteration between color and black and white and other 
devices meant to interrupt the hypnotic rhythm of the film and thereby 
demand the viewer's conscious participation, and the more honest, less 
seductive use of music. The search for dismanipulative techniques has 
produced, to be sure, its inevitable body of cliches. But neither the 
chosen strategy nor its occasional overuse represent a distinctive Third 
World film vocabulary so much as they reflect an inclusive appreciation 
of the rehumanizing possibilities of international film craft. 

It is in theme and ideological direction that we find Third World 
cinema's crucial identifications. Given the commitment to the context of 
the daily life of uninvented people and the relentlessness of Euro¬ 
capitalist intervention, you can, not surprisingly, find certain recurring 
concerns: high unemployment in slums where former subsistence 



farmers have been dumped, replaced by commercial crops; absentee or 
heartless landlordism; migrant workers recruited, abused and 
abandoned; genocidal "health" policies administered to the system's 
"surplus" labor; small, arrogant elites, investing their luxurious loot 
elsewhere; the readers and writers cannibalizing the talkers; the erosion 
and cancellation of ancient, traditional lifeways; hunger - and the effort 
to reverse these injustices. 

A visual narrative nevertheless becomes Third World after the fact of its 
production, in its acceptance by its reflected community, or by people 
who see their condition mirrored in it, despite differences of geography 
or political condition. And clandestine or banned films sometimes 
become Third World in their adoption by world public opinion. Films 
become Third World, in short, by their function, once made, "by their 
usefulness for the people," as Fidel Castro said, "by what they contribute 
to man, by what they contribute to the liberation and happiness of man.” 

Yet even though the Third World is a mental state for which no one 
holds an official passport, it would be wrong to emphasize Third World 
cinema's local and national preoccupations at the expense of its resolute 
internationalism. The making of O POVO ORGANIZADO in 
Mozambique by Bob Van Lierop, an African American, or of 
SAMBIZANGA, about Angola, by Guadaloupian Sara Maldoror, or the 
Ethiopian Haile Gerima's BUSH MAMA, set in Los Angeles, or 
Pontecorvo's THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS, or the several Latin American 
and African films created by Cubans, or the many Third World films 
made by Europeans and White Americans - all suggest the cross¬ 
fertilizations of an embryonic transnational Third World cinema 
movement. Young Third World filmmakers now exploit the inspiration 
of earlier Third World cinema successes while their elders were 
fortunate to find models only or mainly in Italian neorealism. These 
international enrichments, unparalleled in other media, help to 
illustrate the priority of Third World cinema as the effective medium for 
the public transmission of information about the rest of us. 

The internationalism of this deadliest alternative to disco movieland is 
more than a reflex of communications mobility. It is also, again, an 
accurate mirroring of the political history of people now moving across 
borders and breaking down past isolation in search of a just world order. 
The dissipation of Third World isolation will be no small 
accomplishment, considering the past development of cultural images in 
the Western-controlled entertainment market place. 

“Peking saw its first films in January 1902, a program of 
scenes including "a beautiful woman turning her head to us 
and smiling, women dancing like butterflies, a Negro eating 
watermelon, a bicycle race, a horse scaling a wall and 
climbing a roof." [2] 

For decades, we have seen each other only through the eyes of those who 
had strictly barnyard uses for us. In the films of Third World cinema, on 
the other hand, we finally recognize each other as we are, as we struggle 


in our many sectors the one great struggle. 

Notes 

This article first appeared in Update, a publication of the African Film 
Society, in Summer, 1979. We thank them for their permission to 
publish it. For further information about their activities write: P.O. Box 
31469, San Francisco, CA, 94131. 

n Fernando Solanas and Octavio Gettino, “Towards a Third Cinema," in 
Bill Nichols, ed., Movies and Methods, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1976. 

Jay Leyda, Dianying (Electric Shadows): An Account of Films and 
the Film Audience in China, Boston: MIT Press, 1972. 
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THE BLACK STALLION is a rare kind of feature film: a kid's film with 
intelligence and high production values that neither patronizes children 
nor bombards them with moralizing. The fact that these qualities are so 
rare in children's films indicates the bad deal children usually get as 
cultural consumers. It also mediates the general lack of concern for 
children's education, socialization, recreation and day care. Because of 
the way that child care is relegated to women and specialists and 
because all adults do not share responsibility for children in the society, 
activities associated with children are devalued. By extension, this 
devalues a large part of women's work. The lack of good entertainment 
for children not only demeans them, it makes the job of child care that 
much harder. I'm sure that many parents welcome THE BLACK 
STALLION as a relief from the mindlessness of Saturday morning 
television and the violence and sex of most current films and prime time 
television programs. 

When THE BLACK STALLION was released, I was heartened by all that 
I heard about the film. Word of mouth reputation and critical acclaim 
established it as superior to most children's films. The advertising 
campaign made THE BLACK STALLION look like an art film: it showed 
the simple, tasteful design of a pen and ink drawing of a horse’s head in 
profile, with “Francis Ford Coppola Presents the Black Stallion” in exotic 
looking calligraphy. In the Chicago newspapers, the film's ad displayed a 
four star rating from the local critics with the headline, "A Film for All 
Ages” in bold print across the top. The Variety review reads, 

“THE BLACK STALLION is a perfect gem - the beautiful 
craftsmanship alone makes it thrilling to behold ... A 
considerable achievement for all concerned, the film could 
emerge as a major attraction for all audiences with 
intelligent handling by UA.” £i] 

The critical reviews and the film's promotion stress two points: that 




THE BLACK STALLION is a really high-class animal story and that it 
should appeal to adults as well as children. 

When I saw the film I was struck by its technical excellence, the 
compelling way that the cinematography, editing and soundtrack are 
manipulated. THE BLACK STALLION contains stunning nature 
photography by Caleb Deschanel, imaginative editing by Robert Dalva, 
and a rich and effective score by Carmine Coppola. The director, Carroll 
Ballard (Coppola's former UCLA classmate) sustains the narrative 
interest with little or no dialogue for long portions of the film. 

As these qualities of the film faded from my mind, however, I became 
more and more disturbed by the film's story. Unfortunately, THE 
BLACK STALLION is not just about a horse. Most of the film concerns a 
white, middle class, American boy, his introduction to competition and 
power, and his accession to the world of men. In presenting this world of 
masculine privilege, THE BLACK STALLION resorts to some pretty ugly 
ethnic and racial stereotyping, and it completely excludes girls and 
women from everything which the film valorizes. 

The film opens with the title "Off the coast of North Africa, 1946.” Alec 
Ramsey (played by Kelly Reno) is on a cruise with his father (Hoyt 
Axton). Also aboard ship is a wild black horse which fascinates the boy. 
During a shipwreck, the boy, who has been thrown overboard, grabs the 
horse's rope and is pulled to safety. They are the only survivors of the 
wreck, stranded on a small deserted island. The boy learns to survive on 
the island with the horse's assistance and companionship. As the 
relationship between Alex and the stallion develops, he succeeds in 
mastering the horse. Throughout the film, Alec is the only person who 
can ride "the Black." This first part of the film ends with their discovery 
on the island and return home. 

The second part of the film is a pretty straightforward horseracing story. 
Alec meets former jockey Henry Dailey (Mickey Rooney), who allows the 
boy to board the horse on his farm. They decide to race "the Black," and 
with the combination of Henry's skill as a trainer and Alec's fortitude, 
they are able to prove the stallion's exceptional ability in a national 
horse race. The first part of the film tells the story of Alec's mastery of 
nature and his achievement of complete autonomy. The second part is 
the story of Alec's initiation through physical and psychological ordeals 
into masculine competition. The horse is the vehicle through which Alec 
enacts these two male fantasies. 

THE BLACK STALLION has been described by many critics as a 
mystical film. This mysticism derives not only from the symbolism of 
the black stallion and its association with the wild and the natural. The 
film is also profoundly mystical about male power. It celebrates the 
magical world of the exclusively male group: the son's inheritance from 
the father (passing down wisdom and precious objects from one 
generation to the next) and the unspoken bonds between men 
(specifically white men) whose destiny it is to win. The first sequences 
on the ship establish this. Alec wanders into his father's poker game, 



which we observe from the boy's point of view. Each man is dressed in a 
different costume: the American in a Hawaiian shirt, the British 
gentleman in a vested suit, the Moslem in a veil, the Jew in a black hat, 
the black African in a caftan. Each man antes up a different valuable 
object which he slowly withdraws from his pockets or clothing — a knife, 
a jewel, gold chains, a war medal. The men are silent, controlling their 
facial expressions, keeping their eyes steady, smoking, and carefully 
surveying their cards before betting. In a gross stereotype, only the Jew 
loses his poker playing composure; he pops out his eyes and childishly 
spills milk on his chin when he sees the large jewel bet by one of the 
other men. The English gentleman bets the object which is most 
important for the film, a bronze miniature of a stallion. And it is Alec's 
father (the other Anglo) who wins everything. In their room that night, 
Alec's father gives him the statuette of the horse and the knife. The 
father tells his son a legend about Alexander the Great as a boy, who 
proved his manhood by having the courage to ride a stallion and was 
given the horse by his father the king as a reward. The statuette takes on 
more significance when Alec contemplates it in the dark before he goes 
to sleep. Seconds before the storm, the figure of the horse seems to rise 
out of the darkness with an amber light, until a bolt of lightning begins 
the shipwreck sequence. 

Alec first sees the black stallion on board the ship when it is forced into 
its stall by a group of men in Arab dress. The horse, although 
blindfolded, harnessed and roped, struggles violently against the men. 
The horse’s owner, an Arab dressed in black, savagely beats the horse. In 
a later scene the Arab violently threatens the boy when he finds the boy 
feeding sugar cubes to the horse. After Alec runs away, the Arab eats the 
sugar himself, grinning simple-mindedly. When the storm hits and the 
ship begins to go down, Alec's father remains levelheaded, directing his 
efforts toward saving his son and helping others. The Arab appears 
again, brandishing a large knife and stealing Alec's life vest. The father 
courageously fights him for the lifejacket, but just as the father throws it 
back to Alec, the boy is thrown into the water. 

Alec finds himself washed up on the island with the horse and the two 
objects his father has given him, the knife and the statuette. The knife is 
to cut the horse loose from its ropes and to make food, shelter and fire. 
The objects represent the instruments of his initiation into manhood. 
The statuette serves as a recurring symbol in the film for the power 
which the father has passed on to the son. Alec's fascination with the 
miniature, won by his father, parallels his fascination with Henry's 
racing trophies, which he discovers in a secret room in the second half of 
the film. 

Smoking, card playing, the silent ritual interactions between men, and 
the importance of objects are used throughout the film to underscore 
male bonding and significant narrative moments. They also refer to the 
initial scenes with the father. Henry Dailey plays solitaire during the 
scene in which he and Alec decide to train "the Black" for racing. When 
Henry visits his friend Jake (Ed McNamara) at the racetrack, Jake can 



guess Henry’s plans for the horse without Henry ever saying a word. 
When the “big shot" racing man arrives with his entourage to watch the 
horse race at night, he is seen silhouetted in the car filled with smoke 
from his cigar. In the jockey room before the race, the men smoke and 
play cards. 

Men's watches are significant objects like the knife and statuette. Alec 
finds his father's watch at home and handles it religiously. The men 
compare watches at the track to judge the horse's speed; each man's 
watch proves the Black's exceptional nature. Silence and secrecy are 
revered; being a man of few words is a sign of wisdom. Henry lectures 
Alec on the importance of secrecy in their racing endeavors (specifically 
secrecy from his mother), and asks Alec if he understands. "Don't just 
say okay," Henry warns. "You've got to know what I mean." 

Ethnic and non-white men are separated from this fascinating male 
world to the extent that, from Alec's point of view, he perceives them as 
threatening or untrustworthy. Besides the Arab, the cruel first owner of 
the stallion, and the men in the poker game, the Italian fishermen who 
find Alec on the island try to trick him into leaving without the horse. 
The black fruit and vegetable seller, Snoe (played by the late Clarence 
Muse), admonishes Alec about racing the horse: "You think you know 
that animal? I get a funny feeling. I feel right now you ouqht to let that 
horse stay wild, Alec. It's his soul.” The speech is delivered ominously 
and the shot is held for several seconds while the black man stares at 
Alex. But nothing ever comes of Snoe's premonition (unless it's the basis 
for a sequel), and he remains an intimidating and baffling character for 
Alex and the audience. The jockeys at the race track, many of them 
Hispanic, are presented as mocking and rivalrous. They do not share the 
other men's ability to recognize Alec's talent and the Black's greatness. 

On the other hand, all of the Anglo men in the film help and support 
Alex. Henry Dailey donates all his time and skill to the realization of 
Alec's dream. Jake makes it possible for them to use the racetrack; the 
radio announcer gives them the publicity; even the "big shot" 
compliments Alec on his riding and arranges the race. 

Alec's mother (Teri Garr) plays no part in the central plot about 
preparing "the Black" for the race; she is excluded from the all-male 
world Alec has entered. She can neither help Alec in any way nor really 
understand his involvement with the horse. The death of her husband is 
stressed in the dialogue, and she conveys a sense of depressed 
helplessness. Her worried look and her marginal role are reminiscent of 
the women in THE GODFATHER films. The film first shows her 
watching Alec and the horse in the backyard through the kitchen 
window. In another shot in the kitchen, the mother embraces Alec, who 
appears taller than she because he is standing on a chair. At the dinner 
table she hands Alec the carving knife and fork; he is the man of the 
family now. The mother appears in aprons, in floral print dresses, with a 
flower in her hair; on the island there were no flowers, only rock, sand 
and water. She only encounters the horse directly once in the film, when 



she comes out in the backyard where Alec is sleeping with the horse, to 
cover him with a blanket. The mother keeps her distance and doesn't 
seem to comprehend the horse's significance: all she can say is, "You're a 
very pretty horse." 

In contrast to the film's brief sketch of the father, who relates so well to 
Alex, telling him stories and giving him presents, Alec and his mother 
have nothing to say to each other, and their interactions are awkward. 
The mother has a narrative function in the film only as a potential 
obstacle to the fulfillment of Alec's dream — being able to ride in the big 
race. But her role is so minor and her character so undeveloped, that the 
confrontation scene is anti-climactic. Mother and son have such a 
distant relationship that when Alec finally reveals to her that the 
"mystery horse" in the newspapers is really "the Black," and that he will 
ride the horse in the big race, she isn't even listening to him; she's 
chattering on about something else. When she finally hears him, she 
responds banally, "You're not supposed to keep secrets from your 
mother." The mother apparently never suspected anything about Alec's 
activities since his return home. She capitulates shortly when Alec 
explains, "I gotta ride." 

The mother has only brief scenes. During most of the film's two hours, 
no women appear on the screen at all. The only other glimpses of 
women in the film are an hysterical middle-aged woman whom Alec and 
his father pass in the hall during the shipwreck, a woman in furs sitting 
in the car next to the "big shot," and a schoolteacher playing the piano 
while a girl recites the embarrassing poem "Ode to Alec Ramsey" at a 
school assembly welcoming Alec home (this same girl turns up sitting 
with the mother at the big race). 

The marginality of the mother's role indicates one way that the film 
presents a fantasy which has strong appeal to children: the fantasy of 
complete independence. Alec's autonomy, begun on the island, is 
continued after he returns home. He sits up late at night listening to the 
radio, goes to movies alone, and runs around with Henry Dailey in the 
middle of the night. Alec has no responsibilities except to his horse. He 
never goes to school, needs little sleep, and virtually lives alone. During 
most of the film, he never even runs into his mother around the house 
(the only evidence that she's still around is that the house and Alec's 
clothes are always immaculately clean). A strong component of the 
film's fantasy becomes independence from the family, life without 
women (mothers, wives, sisters, daughters) to interfere in the activities 
of boys and men. 

Horses are extremely attractive animals because of the speed, freedom 
of movement, power and sense of mastery they provide. For girls, 
horseback riding offers one of the few socially conditioned ways of 
experiencing these feelings. For these reasons, many girls and women 
become fascinated by and involved with horses and horseback riding. In 
THE BLACK STALLION, however, horses belong exclusively to the male 
world. In an essay, "The Horse: Totem Animal of Male Power," Parker 



Tyler notes the importance of the bond between a man and his horse as 
a film convention: 

"... the personal relation, with its imaginative reverberation, 
makes the mythical importance of the American man-horse. 

The horse is not only a power symbol as a fleshy engine but 
as an extension of the man's personal power, and more 
specifically, of his sexual power ... This is a simple traditional 
emblem as old as the American film industry itself." [2] 

The "powerful horse" convention takes on particular significance in a 
children's film like THE BLACK STALLION because we are in a time of 
so much concern about sex role socialization. At a Saturday matinee of 
the film, I looked around the theater and saw an audience made up 
almost entirely of girls ranging in age from about four to twelve and 
their mothers. What kinds of access do girls and women have to the 
fantasy of THE BLACK STALLION? What does the film offer them and 
in what way? How can they identify with the film except by either 
projecting themselves into a male character or identifying with the 
horse? 

The film's racism and sexism cannot be explained by its setting in the 
past (it's not just old-fashioned) or its adaptation from a book written 
forty years ago. Walter Farley's novel differs from the book in important 
ways. All of the racial and ethnic stereotyping in the film, from the poker 
game to the black man, Snoe, is the screenwriter's creation. At best this 
racial and ethnic stereotyping indicates lazy filmmaking, a failure of the 
imagination. At worst, it teaches children to fear and mistrust everyone 
except white Americans. In the book, Alec is a high school student 
whose parents are both alive, Henry Dailey has a wife and a job, and 
both Alec and Henry have responsibilities to their families during the 
training of "the Black." For boys, the changes in the film version 
probably make the story a more potent fantasy. For girls, the story 
becomes even more inaccessible. 

THE BLACK STALLION may become a "classic" children's film in the 
next few years. But children deserve more than high production values. 
They deserve a better class of story — films which speak to more than 
the white, male, middle class experience. We must demand better 
children's films. We must insist on more than THE BLACK STALLION 
has to offer. 

Notes 

1. "The Black Stallion," Variety, October 17,1979. 

2, Parker Tyler, Sex, Psyche, Etcetera in the Film (Baltimore: Pelican 
Books, 1969). p. 31. 
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Michelle Citron's film DAUGHTER RITE commences with the voice of a 
narrator, speaking in a dull tone as if reading from a diary. At the age of 
28, the voice tells us, she began working out her conflicting feelings 
toward her mother. Now, two years later, she is able to dedicate this film 
to her mother, "a woman whom I am very much like and not like at all." 
Presumably the 50-minute film we are about to see will detail this 
process. Under the voice, however, we receive a different message. In a 
blown-up home-movie image, slowed down to a crawl and printed over 
and over again, a little girl and her mother run toward each other, 
always missing each other's embrace. Finally, the mother grabs the 
daughter and the film's title comes up. A curious "daughter rite," indeed. 
For the remainder of the film, similar narrated home-movie footage 
alternates with "documentary" segments (described below) in which two 
grown sisters discuss their mother. Each "story" expresses with visual 
and verbal force the schizophrenia every woman I know feels toward her 
mother: total hatred amidst total love. The diarist appears to move 
toward a resolution of this conflict; the sisters in the documentary do 
not. 

Throughout the film, the diarist speaks directly of her ambivalence. As 
home movie images of the two little sisters carrying suitcases appear to 
float slowly off to screen-left (as if trying to escape their mother's grasp), 
the voice intones: "I hate my weaknesses..., my weaknesses are my 
mother." The image switches to the little girls, dressed daintily and 
identically in blue dresses, leaving the house. The voice continues: "I 
hate ... my bitchiness and my selfishness. That part, too, is my mother." 
The little girls come toward the camera as the voice finishes: "And in 
hating my mother, I hate myself." Yet later in the film the diarist deals 
with that other side of mother-hating which is mother-loving. The 
home-movie footage is of a baby buggy race in which dozens of little 
girls in lace dresses are socialized into frilly feminine roles as their 
mothers cheer from the sidelines. And yet, over this scene, which would 
appear the ultimate in indoctrination into passivity and weakness, the 




voice speaks of forgiveness: "I am not the angry one. I am filled with 
sadness and love for this woman." In the final home-movie sequence of 
the film we see the mother as a young woman, laughing with her 
daughters, walking across a green field with her arm around the older 
daughter. The narrator tells of a dream in which her sister dies and the 
mother helps clean up the remains. The sequence ends with images of 
reconciliation and the words. "She holds me in her arms and I start to 
cry." 

I have trouble finding the proper language with which to write about 
this film. Molly Haskell said she was a film critic first and a feminist 
second, but DAUGHTER RITE does not allow for such dichotomizing. I 
shall speak of Michelle Citron's film with the voice of the film critic, but I 
watched it as a daughter. 

Already the film critic is dissatisfied with the daughter's description of 
the film. For in describing alternating "documentary" and "homemovie" 
segments, I have already imposed a questionable reading on the film. 
Although traditional viewing habits cause me to see only two segments, 
in fact, there are three separate "channels," each seemingly belonging to 
the three major phyla of the filmmaking kingdom: fiction, documentary, 
and experimental. The first channel consists of a voice-over narration in 
the first person, a literary device associated with fiction film (but also a 
traditional documentary technique). The second channel, under the 
narration on the image track, consists of optically reprinted scenes from 
home movies reminiscent of experimental technique. The third channel, 
presented separately, consists of "documentary" footage of two sisters 
talking about their mother. It is both natural and tempting to interpret 
the narration as dominant and as the voice of the author due to a 
longstanding convention of "voice of god" narration in documentary 
film. It is also tempting, because most films we see employ sound 
synchronously, to assume that the narration is describing the home 
movie footage under it. Finally, it is almost impossible on the first 
viewing not to try to create relationships among the narrative voice, the 
little girls in the home movie footage, and the adult women in the 
"documentary" footage. 

In trying to unity the three channels prematurely, one is tempted to call 
DAUGHTER RITE a "documentary." This brings with it a set of 
expectations (which the film frustrates). If it is a documentary, then the 
home movie footage (which otherwise may seem staged due to the 
reprinting) must represent "real" images of the relationship the narrator 
(who must be the filmmaker) has with her mother (presumably the 
women in the home movie footage and the woman whom the sisters 
speak of obsessively but whom we never see). One student of mine even 
went so far as to assume that the older sister who narrates was the same 
as the older sister in the home movies and the older sister in the "cinema 
verite" footage. He deduced that the older sister must be played by the 
director herself. Years of watching films which demand such a unified 
reading make this a most sensible interpretation. 



When we look at the film microscopically, however, the surface unity 
fissures. First of all, the "reality" of the home movie footage is suspect, 
not because the raw material is not actually home movie footage (it is), 
but because that footage has already been subjected to a process of 
interpretation by the filmmaker. Typical moments and movements are 
selected and printed over and over again: the mother grabs the little 
girls, pokes them; the girls wear "party" dresses, hair curlers, wash 
dishes, learn feminine behavior. Camera movements are added to 
provide new meanings; shots are taken from their original continuity 
and juxtaposed for effect. The original hone movies no longer exist for 
us; the filmmaker has revealed the "reality" behind the facade of happy 
family celebration the father's camera recorded. 

Moreover, this patchwork document of some woman's childhood is not 
necessarily there in subordination to that identical woman's narrrtive 
voice. The images not only possess their own ambiguity but also 
frequently contradict the voice. In the second segment of the film, the 
little girls ride with mother on the Swan boat at Boston's Public Garden. 
The mother sticks out her tongue at the camera, she waves at the 
camera. Is this not a joyous occasion? Yet the voice-always somewhat 
neutral and flat — speaks angry words: "I hate her dishonesty." Because 
the images do not pin down meaning to the extent that the words do, 
one's first temptation is to bind the words to that particular image. But 
might not the words apply equally well (in this case better) to other 
images, angrier images, not just those in the home movie footage but 
those in the "cinema verite" footage as well? Why not apply these words 
to the image of the older daughter in the home movies seeming to kiss 
the younger but also seemingly trying to strangle her? Or to a birthday 
party during which the mother's hand stabs repeatedly at her daughter's 
hair? 

If we think of the information carried by the three channels as a kind of 
floating free play of associations, each viewer will be able to discover for 
herself a wealth of connections within the film without ever having to 
say, this is what the film means or this is the author speaking. Nor will 
there be a need to find a narrative progression in the film. The 
relationship among the channels and segments becomes thematic, not 
linear or chronological, and the voices that speak take on a more 
generalized identity. The voices speak not one neurotic woman who got 
messed up by her mother but rather the common experience of many 
daughters and many mothers caught up in cultural inevitabilities. 

In this way the interaction among the channels becomes complex. 
Sometimes the voice over is autonomous. At the end the voice speaks 
over black leader: "I imagine my mother seeing this; feeling the pain, 
eroding the pleasure. 'Why do you have to say all this?' she asks." 
Sometimes the voice seems to refer to the home movie footage, 
sometimes not. We see the little girls sitting at a table with mother. As 
the voice intones, "We would never be close." the camera flash pans 
down the mother's arm to the child, the mother reaching out for the 
child but not quite making it. A seeming synchrony. But in many other 



cases no such obvious connection exists. 


Similarly, at times the "cinema verite" segments seem to relate to the 
home movie footage or to the voice or both — sometimes not. As in the 
home movie footage, we see two females ambivalent in relation to a 
mother figure. Both sets of sisters both hate and love the mother. In 
both, the mother is painted as devouring and yet nurturing. In both each 
sister in turn reveals a "good" and a "bad" relationship to the mother. 
And the voice could be describing either mother. How many mothers are 
there? How many daughters? The film forces us to ask such questions as 
we view. 

This call for an ongoing intellectual as well as emotional involvement in 
the film seems to be issued by the "cinema verite" documentary 
segments as well. Those, too, like the "reconstituted" home movies, are 
not what they seem. As the film progresses, the "cinema verite" footage 
challenges a whole filmmaking style. It's necessary to see DAUGHTER 
RITE in a tradition of feminist filmmaking in order to comprehend just 
what is being deconstructed. "Cinema verite," often referred to in the 
U.S. as "direct cinema," evolved in the early sixties in reaction against 
heavily narrated documentaries, which imposed a preconceived point of 
view of the material. Direct cinema, in theory, represents an extreme 
"realist" aesthetic in which the profilmic event is allowed to unfold 
before the camera, unscripted and without preconception on the part of 
the filmmaker. £i] Julia Lesage has explained why feminist filmmakers 
of the early seventies were attracted to this form of documentary, 
approximating as it did the structure of the consciousness-raising group 
and of openness and trust among women. As Lesage explains it, 

"Many of the first feminist documentaries used a simple 
format to present to the audience (presumably composed 
primarily of women) a picture of the ordinary details of 
women's lives, their thoughts — told directly by the 
protagonists to the camera." [2] 

DAUGHTER RITE begins firmly within this tradition. Two sisters sit at 
their mother's kitchen table, and in one take, the younger sister 
describes her hostility at her mother's hovering over her at the birth of 
her child. The sister seems to be talking to the filmmaker, presumably 
another woman, seated to one side of the camera. The sisters' 
interaction is natural and shows no camera awareness because they are 
addressing the camera/filmmaker as women, simply and directly. In the 
second segment, the sisters sit side by side on a sofa, and their 
interaction (in direct address) is recorded with the full repertoire of 
"cinema verite" techniques. Out of respect for real space and time, there 
are no cuts. The camera pans to pick up each sister as she talks, coming 
to rest on the older sister for a monologue about her mother's invasion 
of her youthful privacy. As the older sister talks, we see the younger 
sister's hand come into the frame to brush back her sister's hair, again 
emphasizing the presence of the younger in the offscreen space just to 
the left of the frame. Another "verite" technique — zooming in for a 


closer shot and focusing up on screen (rack focus) — also avoids the 
necessity of cutting out any segment of the interaction as well as proving 
that the zoom was spontaneous, the lens not prefocused. The entire 
segment is "coded" in "cinema verite" style. But we tend to interpret this 
stylistic coding as "reality." Both the "naive" and the "sophisticated" 
viewer are likely to assume that what they see is "real." 

As the "cinema verite" segments progress, mode of address shifts from 
one of direct address to the camera to one of objective observation of the 
sisters as they interact in increasingly intimate ways with one another. 

In a seemingly unmotivated segment, we watch them collaborating on a 
fruit salad with which neither winds up satisfied (echoes of the 
narrator's mother?). We watch them sitting on the floor hooting over 
their mother's phonograph records. An argument ensues over their 
mother's finances (again echoing the earlier narration). The camera 
pans the distance that has appeared between them. In the next segment, 
the younger sister returns to the mode of direct address as she narrates 
the story of a rape. Finally, we observe them again, going through the 
mother's bedroom drawers, making discoveries. In each case, whether 
the address is direct or observational, the panoply of "verite" techniques 
clues us that this footage is somehow "true" or "natural" or "real." 
Therefore many viewers are shocked to discover at the end of the film 
that these scenes have been played by actresses. A careful observer may 
have noticed that the camera work anticipated certain actions and that 
the sisters do things no one is likely to do in front of a camera, but in my 
experience even professional documentary filmmakers have been 
"deceived" by the footage of the sisters. "Why is the filmmaker trying to 
dupe us in this way?" many have asked. 

I believe this is a legitimate question and one whose answer opens up an 
inquiry into the appropriateness of the "cinema verite" mode for 
feminist film practice. It should also help us to question the meaning of 
terms such as "truth," "fiction," and "documentary." 

"Verite" means "truth," but "cinema verite" never gives us a 
transcendent truth. The French school of "cinema verite" was far more 
honest than the Americans in acknowledging that the "realist" style is 
merely another ideologically determined method of recording images on 
film. [3] Nonetheless, we tend to interpret footage shot in this "realist" 
style as "true." DAUGHTER RITE deconstructs such equations, 
substituting an enacted or "fictional" version which grasps a number of 
contradictory truths about women's lives with mother, "truths" which 
deny the easy resolution provided by narrative closure. Using actresses 
is arguably more "true" in the philosophical sense than using "real 
women" in such roles. This is because, in practice, "cinema verite" films 
become films about "real" people dealing with the intrusion of a camera 
into their lives, a fact the French acknowledged from the beginning but 
that the Americans came to grips with much later or not at all (the 
Maysles' GREY GARDENS takes the presence of the filmmakers into 
account; the Raymonds' AN AMERICAN FAMILY does not). 


In slowly revealing to us the "fictional" nature of her film, Citron is not 
deceiving us; rather, she is making us see that "documentaries," in 
purporting to be "truer" than fiction, may have been deceiving us all 
along. DAUGHTER RITE in this sense interrogates traditional forms of 
filmmaking adapted by early feminist filmmakers, asking us to consider 
what forms feminist "documentaries" may take in the future. 

The beauty of Citron's subject and of her treatment of it is that the more 
personal it becomes, the more political it becomes. The formal 
complexity of the film is necessitated by the complexity of the subject. 
Since even one woman's reaction to her mother is bound to be fraught 
with contradictions. And since Citron is broaching the long-taboo 
subject of sister-hating, it is necessary for the film to question its own 
roots as a feminist film. DAUGHTER RITE has to avoid the easy 
Utopian solution that the verite approach implies. Just as women can't 
suddenly love each other because it's politically correct, so also a film 
need not provide "solutions" in order to be a valuable feminist 
document. 

Ultimately, the value of the form DAUGHTER RITE takes lies in the way 
it forces each woman to reflect upon her own daughter rites. 
DAUGHTER RITE provides a sublimely painful experience not easily 
reduced to a message. In its emotive power, DAUGHTER RITE might 
well teach a lesson to those avant-garde radical filmmakers set upon 
sacrificing identification and emotional involvement on the altar of mere 
cognition. Every woman who has a mother ought to see this film. 

Notes 

u See Stephen Mamber, Cinema Verite in America (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1974), for a presentation of the philosophy animating early 
American direct cinema. See also Eileen McGarry, "Documentary, 
Realism, and Women's Cinema," Women and Film, 2 (Summer 1975), 
for a feminist critique of this notion of "realism." It should be noted that 
the French cinema verite tradition (Chris Marker, Jean Rouch) was far 
more interested in acknowledging the presence of the camera as part of 
the diegesis. 

2l "The Political Aesthetics of the Feminist Documentary Film," 
Quarterly Review of Film Studies, 3, No. 4 (Fall ig78). 

3, Eileen McGarry's article, cited above, as well as recent articles on 
documentary in Screen and Jump Cut deconstruct the notion of cinema 
verite documentary as "realist." 
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SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER became one of the most popular films of the 
1970s. It was seen by young people all over the world encouraging them 
to adopt its music, its lifestyle, and its ideology. 

On the one hand, I see it as the epitome of mass marketing — an 
exploitation of a current dance craze and two TV stars. JjQ At the same 
time, I liked the music and dancing very much and suspect they 
contribute greatly to the film's popularity. The music oozes from what 
must be the ultimate pop group of all time. Pop in this case shouldn't be 
simply equated with popular but with the production of musical 
commodities. The Bee Gees are likeable, intelligent, and ultimately 
flexible in terms of current fads — their style subservient to modern 
marketing. It's no wonder that at various times in the movie I get the 
feeling of being enmeshed in an extended Pepsi commercial. 

In writing this essay I've had a difficult time keeping on top of the film. 
As with most Hollywood products of the 70s SATURDAY NIGHT 
FEVER is a masterpiece of ambiguity and a skillfully constructed 
commodity which has been able to use its two drawing cards, Travolta 
and the Bee Gees, to good advantage. 

The film seems easily capable of prompting several levels of response in 
its audiences. These ambiguities, which are built right into the film, and 
the variations of audience response, which would normally occur in 
most films, are heightened here because the film employs very recent, 
topical elements, in particular the culture of a working-class disco and 
also an extension of profanity and violence only recently acceptable in 
movies. In addition, a new kind of androgyny seems to shape the male 
hero — an attempt by the filmmakers to give Tony the likeness, sharp 
dressing, and sensitivity of a woman. Yet, this occurs at the expense of 
the women who often get harsh or comic treatment. 

An ambiguity exists also in the treatment of the main woman character's 




ambitions, which at times encourages the audience to respect and 
understand her situation. But, it would certainly be impossible to defend 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER as admirable entertainment or as a picture 
of working-class life. Most women I have talked to liked some parts of 
the film but were angered at the casual violence, particularly the two 
rape scenes. 

I wish to demonstrate how this film combines many old conventions of 
Hollywood, notions of success, relations between women and men, the 
forms of the musical genre, yet at the same time introduces and 
attempts to cope with powerful content from working-class life in the 
70s, including class, racial, and sexual conflicts and violence. 

I begin by discussing how the filmmakers have used the Hollywood 
musical genre as a way of treating the phenomenon of disco and how the 
audience is lured into the narrative world by identifying the Bee Gees' 
songs with the Travolta/ Tony Manero character. 

I then go on to show how the characteristic features of the musical genre 
break down, paralleling the narrative's increasing interest in the forces 
in and around Tony which can't be repressed by dance. Whether the 
filmmakers were conscious of this or not, I believe that the film touches 
on features of working-class life that have seldom appeared in 
Hollywood films. I argue that at certain points in the film there is an 
attempt to show the stupidity and dead end of racial violence as well as 
an attempt to see the viewpoint of a young working woman. However, 
the film really only touches these issues and often retreats back into 
racist and sexist treatment of the situation. 

In the final section of the essay I argue that the reasons for the film's 
popularity do not rest solely on its successful marketing of Travolta and 
the Bee Bees. Its popularity was also due to what it said to a working- 
class audience about success and the legitimacy of aspirations for 
millions of young working people. 

1. THE MUSICAL GENRE 

Like dozens of past Hollywood musicals, SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
presents everyday life as banal — but a life which can be gloriously 
transcended in a euphoria of song and dance. Early in the film it is clear 
that Tony thinks of his dancing at the disco in the manner of the 
classical musicals. When dancing he moves into a special place, once- 
removed from the everyday world. The type of dance club shown in the 
film differs from a normal bar or teen hangout. The raised floor, the 
special clothes, the lights all contribute to a rather fantastic context in 
which extremely stylized and difficult dancing takes place. The twist and 
the boogaloo no longer suffice; disco dancing calls for a much higher 
degree of competence. For Tony, if not for the others, the specialized 
dancing and atmosphere push aside the realities of the normal world. 
Though disco dancing seems mechanically stylized, it's obvious when 
dancing in couples that the caressing and pointing gestures are still 
explicitly sexual. These socialized/sexual gestures represent the major 



narrative progression in the film — the continual intrusion of the 
outside world, even into the style of the dancing, something which Tony 
has tried to escape from. "It's just dancing, he says repeatedly. 

A key aspect of the movie musical is the manner in which the musical 
numbers are linked with the narrative. Aficionados believe that the 
musical film succeeds when the numbers are able to either comment on 
or heighten some aspect of the narrative, the themes, or the 
characterizations. Singing and/or dancing occupy a special place, serve 
some special function in the films. The musical segments become the 
moment when a number of themes, emotions, and conflicts can be 
simultaneously communicated to the audience. This is a kind of 
communication not always possible in the normal flow of the narrative, 
dialogue, or mise-en-scene. The audience often experiences the musical 
segments metaphorically. In SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER, the numbers 
and the narrative work well together — building up tension in the 
narrative, releasing it jubilantly in the numbers. 

Although part of the musical genre, SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
admirably works the many conventions of realism. It depicts a single 
fictional world, structured in order to give the illusion of a plausible time 
and space. The framing and composition do not wander far from the 
established codes of filmmaking in the 70s. For example, the camera 
devoutly follows the characters, not only in the narrative but even in 
many of the dance sequences. 

In terms of the relation between the numbers and the narrative, the film 
resides wholly within a realist depiction of space and time. By this I 
mean that the singing and dancing are at all times motivated by natural 
locations and plausible characters. The classic example of such realist 
musicals is the backstage, putting-on-a-show variety of the early 30s 
wherein the performing was only carried out by show business people 
who had a valid reason for this type of behavior. Other types of musicals 
establish different relations between the numbers and the narrative. The 
Kelly-Donen MGN cycle of the late 40s and early 50s, for example, 
highlights singing and dancing in the street by ordinary people, which is, 
to a great degree, pretty unrealistic. (Travolta's following film GREASE 
is in this tradition.) What is ironic is that a film like Kelly-Donen's ON 
THE TOWN works because its implausible musical numbers take place 
against the real location background of New York, abandoning many of 
the staging and theatrical conventions of earlier musicals. 

SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER is not wholly within the backstage realism 
tradition or the singing-in-the-street tradition. It combines elements 
from both. As in the backstage musical, the disco floor sits apart from 
the normal milieu of the streets or the rest of the bar. The depiction of 
this space is precisely worked out in the editing by eye-line match and 
point-of-view to situate the main characters on the center stage. In each 
number, Travolta gradually takes over and in a number of scenes 
becomes the only person on the floor. But at the same time Travolta's 
performances are not those of a professional but simply of an ordinary 



character out for a good time on Saturday night in Brooklyn. Like the 
beaming Gene Kelly of the 1950s, Travolta seems able to make the most 
of the city. 

But eventually comparison with the older traditions or the characters 
played by Kelly don't get us very far. Where Kelly's dancing and singing 
always seemed a true and valid expression of his best feelings and 
emotions, Travolta appears to be using the disco to ward off the outside 
world and using the dance to ward off internal desires and emotions. 
What is odd about this musical is that as the film progresses the music 
and dance decline in importance, the narrative impinges, and the disco 
scene fades. Two examples illustrate this progression. 

The best-selling single, "Stayin' Alive," which at the time of the film's 
release epitomized white disco, brackets the first three-quarters of the 
narrative, that part of the action which takes place in Brooklyn. The 
other hit song from the film is the lush and romantic "How Deep Is Your 
Love," which wells up only when the characters are in Manhattan. Thus 
the film, which seems from the advertising to glorify disco, in the end 
rejects it: Brooklyn — Disco — Dead End. 

The film opens with a long build-up of scenes in preparation for 
Saturday night at the disco. These scenes function to sketch in Tony's 
character and situation and to set the mood and rhythm for what 
follows. Most noticeable at this point is the manner in which the music 
dominates the editing. In both the lyrics and the pacing of the songs 
"Stayin' Alive" and "Night Fever," a rhythm develops in which the 
visuals function as illustration. This is important for the marketing 
strategy of the film as a pop product since it can be safely assumed that 
much of the audience comes to hear the big hits and to see how they 
relate to Travolta. The movie immediately fulfills those desires to see 
and hear the familiar. The songs had a large following even before 
people saw the film; they went to the film to see their meaning and 
context. 

Furthermore, it is appropriate that the image and sound fit closely at 
this point since the main thing in Tony's mind (and by identification in 
the audience's) is the disco. A number of flash-forwards to dancing 
underline this while Tony gets ready for the disco. But after the long 
build-up and the first depiction of the Saturday night disco scene, the 
music begins to recede in importance, at least in terms of domination 
over the editing. In the final third of the film the narrative action gains 
control and comes to dominate and suggest mise-en-scene and sound 
track. 

Of prime importance in the latter part of the film is the relationship 
between Tony and Stephanie and the resolution of the various subplots 
with minor characters. The diminishing importance of the music is 
paralleled thematically in that Tony gives up dancing after he realizes 
that the contest he has won was rigged — favoring the Italians over the 
blacks and Puerto Ricans. 



Comparison with another recent musical, CABARET (1972), is fruitful. 

In one respect the two films are similar in that the fantasy world, which 
beats a retreat from the hostile reality on the outside, becomes, in the 
end, invaded and overwhelmed by that reality. The last sequence of 
CABARET reveals, cynically, that the Berlin nightclub is now packed 
with Nazis. But though SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER also pits a fantasy 
retreat against an invading hostile reality, this invasion of reality fosters 
a positive development since it becomes the source of Tony's 
maturation. The fantasy world in SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER is shown 
to be inadequate, valuable only as a temporary respite from the 
dilemmas of class, race, and sex. 

2. THE NARRATIVE TAKES CONTROL 

The main ploys of the narrative and the ways in which the audience 
experiences the unfolding of the story occur in a conventional manner. 
The filmmakers construct for us an attractive single hero, shown in a 
number of exciting situations in which he emerges from the crowd, who 
eventually achieves a degree of maturity. The young male hero inhabits 
a hostile world, a place to be tested; he can expect no help from adults. 

The disco is a fantasy world, an escape. As Tony says to Stephanie on the 
occasion of their first awkward, comic date for coffee, "Being at the disco 
is not having to be a bastard, it's just dancing." For the other characters, 
and particularly the women, the disco may be a special place but it's 
clearly not an escape. Either because they cannot or they do not wish to, 
the others are not as intent as Tony on mastering the techniques of these 
difficult dances. They realize that the disco is not much different from 
their daily milieu, in which ethnic background, class, and sex 
predominate. 

The narrative explicitly distinguishes aggressors from victims, survivors 
from losers. On their last trip to the Verranzano Narrows Bridge the 
minor characters struggle against and defeat each other. It is clear from 
very early in the film that Bobby and Annette will have an extremely 
difficult time coping with the situations around them. Bobby is shown in 
a number of scenes to be pessimistic about his future chances in life 
whereas the other males seem resigned to their lot, having internalized 
their social situation to the extent where it no longer affects their tough 
guy exteriors (in fact, of course, it shapes those exteriors). Bobby is not 
tough enough either to fight or to make decisions on his own. He is 
trapped by ignorance and fear about the implications of his lover's 
pregnancy. He becomes reckless for attention and falls to his death. 

The character of Annette is set up in a sexist context in which she can't 
win. That context of male adolescence views her as far too eager to be 
accepted by the males, who wish above all to appear cool. The 
filmmakers set her off against the somewhat composed and 
sophisticated appeal of Stephanie, who appears strong enough to be able 
to make it on her own outside of Brooklyn. 


At the beginning of the film, Tony can sublimate his energy (which is 



partly fed by frustration, that is, repression) via the fantasy world of the 
disco. By the end of the film, Tony has reached a point, partially 
consciously, where he can no longer sublimate his sexual energy nor his 
frustrations. He no longer finds it possible to ignore the pressures of the 
outside world impinging on the dance floor. 

So what are these realities which insist on intruding? Most obvious and 
for the movies most cliched are the numerous conflicts and dilemmas of 
adolescence — the worries about the future. In SATURDAY NIGHT 
FEVER these problems emerge as the specifics of class, sex, and 
ethnicity. 

3. CLASS 

The film accurately reflects a real situation within the working class. The 
family structure has a rather strong hold over its members, but as a 
whole they are hard pressed to deal with constant pressures of urban 
life. The father is a construction worker who has been unemployed for 
the last six months. Tony works for the owner of a small hardware store. 
It is probably not a difficult job (Tony, in fact, seems to enjoy being a 
salesperson), but he realizes that there's an unexciting future should he 
manage to stay on. The film depicts Tony's prospects on a purely visual 
level by linking cutaways of the older employees with the voice of the 
boss lecturing Tony about his future. 

No one in the family is shown to have any social or class connections 
based on a work situation. Tony's mother has until now stayed at home 
raising the children, but, as she mentions rather warily for fear of 
offending the husband, she may also soon be job hunting. Although the 
family lives in a working-class neighborhood and is given many of the 
cultural characteristics of working people — speech, dress, attitudes, etc. 
— we see nothing of the broader working-class community or work 
groups. Obviously, there is some truth to a depiction like this. As is 
becoming more and more evident in this worsening recession, 
unemployment works to undercut the power of the working class as a 
whole; the physical and psychological toll on the unemployed workers is 
disastrous. But it is part of the ideology of this film to leap from a 
depiction of the hardships of working-class life to a depiction of all 
workers' lives as barren, isolated, and something to escape from. 

The other reality, not shown in this film nor captured in any mainstream 
cinema of the 1970s, is the continuing strength and skill of the organized 
working class. While it is true, as Harry Braverman argues, that there 
has been a steady decline in the skills required to perform working-class 
jobs and a corresponding transfer of technical and scientific knowledge 
from the working class to management and professionals, it remains 
true that the organized work force, particularly in the industrial and 
essential service sectors, is a constant force to be reckoned with in the 
capitalist state. [2] The trade union movement still provides one of the 
major bases on which opposition to capitalism will grow. The recent coal 
strike in the U.S. provides an example of working-class realities seldom 
seen in fiction films. Though the economy and the technology required 


to maintain capitalism grow more and more sophisticated and harder to 
analyze after each crisis, it is still apparent just how dependent the 
economy is on such a primary process as the hacking out of minerals 
from the earth in the demanding and dangerous occupation of mining. I 
suspect we will wait a long time before Hollywood is capable of bringing 
that kind of a subject, treated from a working-class perspective, to the 
screen. 

So, those who see the film as a reflection of working-class life under 
advanced capitalism see only one side of the coin, admittedly a real and 
desperate situation for millions of people in the decaying cities but 
inaccurate as a generalization of the development of class forces. 
Therefore, in order to deal with the film on its own terms, it becomes 
necessary to leave aside a complete picture of working-class life and 
concentrate on this partial reality depicted in the film. To do this 
requires concentration on an ideological aspect of class relations — the 
myth of upward mobility and success. 

Chuck Kleinhans has set out a model for looking at working-class heroes 
in popular films, based on what he perceives as two kinds of success 
myths in the United States. [3I The older form of the myth he calls the 
naive version, whereby 

"... adherence to certain code virtues such as postponement 
of gratification, respect for authority, hard work, ambition, 
etc. is shown to lead inevitably to success (money, power, 
esteem)." 

On the other hand, there is the 

"... sophisticated or ironic myth in which the price of 
material success is shown to be spiritual or social emptiness. 

We could call this the bourgeois failure myth or the sour 
grapes version of the naive success myth." 

Kleinhans believes that the naive myth is probably staging a comeback 
as Hollywood attempts to cash in on a young working-class audience not 
very eager to see its hopes for the future debunked. The Vietnam 
experience in the U.S. probably needs to be forgotten emotionally for 
those who were involved and countered ideologically for those who 
make it their business to legitimize the operations of capitalism. 

How does the film work these two success myths? The ending of 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER gives the impression that the hero has 
succeeded in rising above his peers, succeeded in reaching maturity by 
moving to a more dynamic milieu, succeeded in wooing the woman he 
has desired. Therefore, one aspect of the dominant ideological work 
being performed here, though more easily seen in a cruder film like 
ROCKY, is a flaunting of the old naive success story. But at the same 
time, the film is guarded as to the extent of Tony's success, in its 
emphasis (in the dialogue) on his poor education, his naivete about what 
Manhattan is really like, and what it will require to get ahead in 


Manhattan without a skill. Thus the emphasis rests on the positive, but 
circumscribed within a very realistic and confining context. The film 
presents limited horizons. 

If the filmmakers wished to emphasize the sour grapes myth, it would 
not have been hard and Hollywood has many cliched ways to undercut 
the aspirations of people like these young Italians from Brooklyn. As Bill 
Nichols has argued, acceptance of one's place rather than striving to 
move up has probably been the predominant ideology in U.S. films. [4] 
For the Stephanie character in particular, whose primary ambition is to 
survive in a clerical job in Manhattan and to take two college courses, 
the film is remarkably restrained, as Hollywood films go, in accepting 
these aspirations as legitimate. How easy it would have been to ridicule 
her attempts to cultivate and broaden her tastes and activities. How 
hypocritical if the film were to "say" don't go to Manhattan since we all 
know that Manhattan is as bad as Brooklyn. It's surely a new tack in U.S. 
mythology when Manhattan is dusted off at the end of a film as a 
potential place of salvation. 

In this context I believe that it is important to see why Brooklyn 
provides the setting for the action. If we accept the fact that the Horatio 
Alger myth operates here to some extent, I would suggest that 
Manhattan is now too cliched a birthplace for the hero to ascend from. 
The myth works best when the boy (always a boy, of course) comes from 
an unusual place. Alger's character, Ragged Dick, was a Midwest 
farmboy who made it; for years in the Hollywood mythology the rise 
started from a grimy street in Manhattan. But these are certified places 
of obscurity now, not odd enough to feed the spring of mythical success 
stories. 

4. ETHNICITY AND SEX 

Two points need to be made about the film's attitude toward male 
chauvinism. First, the film seems determined to extend the boundaries 
of profanity acceptable to 70s censors. Its use of sexual and racial 
epithets is certainly what many people today would recognize as realistic 
in the everyday world. Yet, as the extensive criticism of artistic 
naturalism and direct cinema have shown, merely reproducing such 
attitudes and language on the screen can seem equivalent to legitimizing 
them. Second, it may be that what started as a sincere attempt on the 
part of the filmmakers to criticize sexism and racism became undercut 
by the fact that the characters are young and ethnic. WASPs in the 
audience, regardless of some levels of identification with the characters, 
may be left with the comforting feeling that such violent and unsavory 
behavior is, after all, largely confined to ethnics and the immature. 

What we really need now are popular films which can expose such 
chauvinism and racism among white, middle-aged bourgeois characters 
played not by another Archie Bunker but by a Robert Redford, Chevy 
Chase, or Charlton Heston. 

Yet, I find something new (I hesitate to say progressive) in the film. At 


times, the film seems to stand back from the blatant sexism and 
mindless racial violence of the characters. One set of sequences works 
toward this end and may even be successful. In what he calls true Italian 
style, Tony and his buddies set out to avenge the beating of one of their 
friends. They attack a Puerto Rican club in an adjoining neighborhood, 
nearly get themselves killed, severely smash up their rivals, and next 
morning find out that they attacked the wrong group. In the hospital 
scene immediately after they have found out their mistake the camera 
underlines such stupidity by lingering on their expressions. 

There are two sequences of sexual assault in the film. The scene in which 
Annette is raped in the back seat of the car is carefully composed and 
edited to set Tony off from his buddies. He seems genuinely saddened 
and depressed by their behavior. Yet he does nothing whatsoever to stop 
the rape, his only reaction being to inform Annette later that she had 
chosen not to be a "nice girl" and therefore should have expected it. The 
film is not in any way critical of these attitudes though it hypocritically 
attempts to keep Tony's hero status intact by not showing his active 
participation in the rape. 

In addition, the character of Annette is only very roughly sketched in 
and usually dips dangerously into sexist cliches, unduly emphasizing her 
status as victim and her desperation to be accepted as sexually mature 
(that is, placed by the filmmakers into conventional sexist contexts ("she 
was asking for trouble"). Here again it's instructive to compare the 
victim status of the two minor characters. Where we see Bobby's 
character and predicament as sad and somewhat pathetic, the film 
encourages us to laugh at Annette for being silly and gauche and in the 
end depicts her very harshly. In fact, throughout the entire film the 
audience is encouraged to laugh at the women characters, a prime 
example being the scene in which Annette presents contraceptives to 
Tony. Even the heroine doesn't escape this kind of treatment as, for 
instance, Stephanie's accent and her dialogue about famous people in 
the restaurant scene. 

In an earlier scene of assault, in which Tony tries to rape Stephanie, the 
attack comes immediately after Tony has pointed out very clearly that 
everyone he knows is constantly "dumping" their aggressions onto 
others — usually those closest to them. This scene is also important 
since it represents the point at which Tony's sexual energies and social 
frustrations are no longer contained by dance. He promptly forgets his 
criticism of others and his first outburst after the contest is aggressive 
and directed at the closest woman, Stephanie. Tony needs two things in 
order to become mature (sexually and otherwise): a knee in the groin 
from Stephanie, who will have no part of rape, and the realization that 
those around him are wasting their lives and committing suicide in one 
way or another. Bobby's death finally propels Tony out of Brooklyn — 
his adolescent milieu. 

I must conclude that the film vacillates between uncritically copying and 
fostering such racist and sexist behavior and standing back from it, 



resisting it. 

5. CONCLUSION 

I have argued that the film's musical structure and narrative/thematic 
structure reveal similar kinds of tension. In both cases there is a heavy 
dose of the generic and the conventional. Yet, at the same time, the film 
is able to incorporate aspects of 1970s reality which need to be dragged 
out into the light of day. 

The film makes for a rather unusual musical in that the fantasy world 
which depicts a refuge from the everyday is a refuge for some of the 
characters only — mainly the star of the film. In the end even Tony must 
conclude that the music and dancing can be of little help in coping with 
the real world. Reality has already invaded and corrupted the fantasy. 

SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER sets up situations in which certain 
characters have a chance to achieve limited success. There are a number 
of ways in which this thematic situation presents itself, some of them 
cliched, others more unusual. 

• The film endorses a certain limited degree of self-betterment for 
an individual or a couple-all mobility seems to be horizontal (as 
emphasized visually by the bridges between the various boroughs 
of New York). 

• The primary relationship centers on the individual and a class. In 
this film the individual can be seen simply as rising above the class 
or, more positively, can be seen as representative of the inner 
strength and decency of his/her class, or perhaps as establishing 
oneself firmly within the working class rather than slipping into 
lumpen permanent unemployment. 

• The class context against which the individual struggles is 
minimized so that success is defined as rising above bad or tough 
conditions in the society at large. 

• The individual's success explicitly or implicitly parallels a rising 
above the neighborhood or the ethnic community. 

Like most successful Hollywood films SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER has 
its cake and eats it too — the film can be interpreted as saying all of 
these things. Nowhere, of course, does it even toy with the idea that an 
individual could achieve success by rising with others, in particular 
rising with fellow members of the working class. 

Nevertheless, despite these thematic ambiguities about success, I refuse 
to believe that the film's popularity has been achieved solely on the 
drawing power of the pop idols Travolta and the Bee Gees. The 
filmmakers have said something about the hopes, aspirations, and 
essential decency of working people. Though it could be called naive that 
an average young man and woman from Brooklyn achieve success in 
Manhattan, the film definitely sets that success in a limited context. 
Though the aspirations of the characters are shown to be limited and 
definitely naive, the film does not collapse into condescension or 



cynicism about those aspirations. 

To end polemically seems appropriate. I would argue that although 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER does not offer a complete picture of 
present-day working-class realities, it does place its characters and its 
narrative firmly within those realities. The film is directed to a working- 
class audience whose problems and attitudes toward success differ from 
what has been the norm in bourgeois Hollywood. Only if you are 
working class or have a class analysis of this society can you understand 
these aspects of the film. 

Notes 

n John Travolta was a regular in WELCOME BACK KOTTER; Karen 
Gorney was in ALL MY CHILDREN. 

2^ Harry Braverman, Labor and Monopoly Capitalism (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1974). 

3. Chuck Kleinhans, "Contemporary Working Class Film Heroes," JUMP 
CUT, No. 2. 

4^ Bill Nichols's article entitled "Horatio Alger Goes to Hollywood," Take 
One, 3,10-11, makes an interesting comparison to the one by Kleinhans 
in its rejection of the notion that the Horatio Alger myth has dominated 
U.S. films. Each author argues that the dominant ideology is inadequate 
and has perverted basic facts about U.S. life. But whereas Kleinhans says 
that the ideology in films is overly optimistic about the possibilities of 
success in the United States, Nichols argues that the ideology in films 
works in an essentially negative manner — urging people to be satisfied 
with their social position. Of course, it's certainly possible to see 
variations on both these ideologies at work in the everyday lives of most 
working people. The hegemony of capitalist life is quite capable of 
harnessing both those myths of aspiration, even if they contradict each 
other. 
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By now you all know the story of APOCALYPSE NOW: one part 
Vietnam, one part Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness, one part 
Jonestown as it could have been. Furthermore, you know the story 
behind the story: the devastation of Typhoon Olga, the budget inching 
up to the $31 million mark, the crisis over the ending. It's more than a 
film by now, it's a special event, and this reviewer's opinion of its 
"quality" assumes a quite minor importance beside the mere fact, 
finally, of its existence. Important or not as an event, great or not as a 
film, APOCALYPSE NOW has succeeded at commanding our media's 
attention, and therefore our own. 

What we have, then, is a relatively unusual critical occasion. We both 
know the story and we both know the stakes. Everything else is up for 
grabs and open to examination: the theme, the sources, the beginning 
and (God help us) the ending, the technology, the genre, the Meaning, 
and maybe even the Vietnam War and Amerika, if it ever comes around 
to that. For openers, APOCALYPSE NOW is the archetypal male quest, 
done up real good. Imagine you're Captain Ahab, and you're heading 
upriver on a Raymond Chandler assignment into the darkest regions of 
the Wild West. Relax. Coppola is charting the course. 

The story involves one Captain Willard (Martin Sheen), who at the film's 
beginning is relaxing, so to speak, in his Saigon hotel room. But the first 
images are scraped from the depths of his waking nightmares. They've 
been widely described: a flat plane of jungle seen in full 70mm 
panorama; its vista crossed and recrossed by helicopters gliding in super 
closeup across our field of vision, Dolby saturation enveloping us in 
their noise; the perfect green peace erupting into a bonfire of napalm, 
"the smell," as the infuriated Lieutenant Colonel Kilgore will later say, 
"of victory." Advance reports of this film in no way prepare one for the 
hallucinatory spell of these images, reassembled inside Willard's brain 
back in his hotel room, which is what the flaming jungle dissolves into, 
its helicopters transmuted into a ceiling fan, the intense close-ups of the 




machines of war giving way to other close-ups of Willard's personal 
effects (a bottle of Martell, a lighter, a gun) and Willard's eyes. We are 
either inside his head looking out, or inside his room looking in. The 
helicopters fade, the whirring chorus of sounds dies down, and Willard, 
lying upside down to the camera lens, speaks. 

To our amazement, what voice should come from Willard's mind (it's an 
offscreen voice, Willard's lips are fixed and mute) but the numbed, 
skeptical voice of the paperback private eye! The narrator of Conrad's 
story was named Harlow, so it's the simplest, slyest sleight of Coppola's 
hand to transform him into another mythic namesake, the redoubtable 
Philip Marlowe, private detective. 

One of the pleasures of APOCALYPSE NOW is that Coppola never 
settles for a single explanation. Just as the opening scene dissolves each 
image and sound into another, and then layers even those, so too the 
voices and characters are composite references traced back and forth 
through time, cinema, society, and literature. The voice may belong to 
this Willard character, this man we don't yet know and whose voice we 
therefore can't identify. Dr it might belong to a hardboiled, Philip 
Marlowe-type hero, the type evoked at once by the words, spoken with 
that familiar, drained indifference: 

"Everyone gets everything he wants. I wanted a mission. And 
for my sins they gave me one. Brought it right up to me like 
room service." 

And what of Michael Herr, author of this narration, whose voice intoned 
the tales that made Dispatches. 

Yet, literature aside, another distant voice echoes in the soundtrack, 
another voice intoning the tale of his downfall and moral anguish. It's 
the voice of Orson Welles speaking from the heart of another film 
darkness, narrating THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI. That movie ended 
in a house of mirrors, but Willard's tale begins with just one room and 
just one mirror. There the hunter, impatient for the hunt, stalks his own 
reflection. Martin Sheen's Willard, though, is nothing like DeNiro's taxi 
driver. He is no psycho out on a binge, no maniac like the Charles 
Manson whose picture appears in a newspaper in the next scene. No, he 
is the character that Coppola would have us take as not exceptional, as 
typical, an embodiment of modern alienated man set down in 
exceptional circumstances, in a dark place where methods are, in 
Conrad's words, frequently "unsound." 

A film like APOCALYPSE HOW has to make a lot of statements. The 
first "statement" edges on screen in the episode that follows our visit to 
Willard's room. It's the very elegant scene in which Willard's briefed by 
a manicured inner circle of military authority, who dine impeccably on 
shrimp and illustrate their orders by employing a larger-than-life Sony 
tape recorder that introduces the "evidence" necessitating the mission. 
Remember, this is the same filmmaker who made THE 
CONVERSATION, first introducing Technology in a star-supporting 



role. For these military men, looking a shrimp in the eye is a display of 
courage, a concept that may briefly be supported by close-up shots of 
gigantic shrimps on a platter, but is fast made obscene by the horrors of 
not-still-life that follow. Is it any accident that one of these authorities 
bears an uncanny likeness to Peter Lorre? They are mannered criminals. 
Unlike Lorre, they are legit, certified to carry out their crimes, well 
equipped with Sony for the home and napalm for the jungle, and men 
like Willard to take over the sensitive tasks too delicate for a 
technological solution. 

Coppola wants us uneasy about these men, and we are, but it's never 
clear why. Are their functions wrong, or just their manner of 
proceeding? Are their methods unsound? Or is it just their elitist hands- 
off decorum that Coppola dislikes, preferring that they get their hands 
dirty as craftsmen of death? It's hard to decipher the intent here: 
whether Coppola is objecting to the war, or only wishing it back in the 
craft stage again. Whichever, one of the more reprehensible 
characteristics of these authorities clearly is their moral stance, an 
arrogance in making judgments ("he is obviously insane..., he thinks 
he's God") that they, in the heart of this moral whirlpool, have no right 
to make. Accordingly, Coppola violates the sanctity of their environment 
by intruding on the soundtrack with an aural ferment, overamplifying 
the distant sounds of helicopters whirring, insects, music, voices. "Good 
doesn't always triumph," says the General, as though he knew, and 
Coppola edits to his next image across the unifying bond of technology. 
Willard is jumping from a helicopter, already off on his mission, musing 
in the same distracted voice-over on how many men he has killed so far, 
anticipating his goal and fearing already its implication. 

It's fair time to warn how little of the film is actually taken from Heart of 
Darkness. The boat journey remains, to be sure, and the character of 
Kurtz (Marion Brando) and his camp deep in a dark continent are taken 
whole, all of a piece. But virtually nothing else, apart from the aura of 
fascinated corruption, remains. It is here, in the area of difference and 
invention, that we can come closest to discovering just what the core of 
APOCALYPSE NOW may be. 

Willard is moving upriver toward Cambodia (back when we weren't 
supposed to be there) on a boat manned by a motley crew that is hauling 
along U.S. pop culture and floating through the war like tourists. Two of 
the crewmen are black, two white (a mix borrowed from Conrad's 
pilgrims and savages): Clean, son of the Brooklyn streets, rocking out to 
the Stones in a GI station; Chef, a New Orleans saucier who gets over a 
taste for mangoes; Lance, a surfer boy from the Age of Aquarius, 
tripping the ultimate trip; and Chief, the levelheaded commander of the 
craft, who's not about to take orders from a honky mystery man like 
Willard. 

As the boat moves upriver, Coppola moves us along with it, into darker 
and darker spaces of layered sound, hallucinatory images, 
superimpositions of shifting realities, and narration spoken from an 



eternally "other" place. The meticulously calibrated soundtrack 
summons the kind of aural sensitivity that Coppola exploited in THE 
CONVERSATION, except that here the function is not one of suspense, 
but rather, the suspension of disbelief. We cease mistrusting our senses. 
Meanwhile, the cinematography of Vittorio Storaro (Bernardo 
Bertolucci's longtime cameraman) sweeps the diverse elements together 
into a symphonic movement. Yet the audience never entirely fails prey 
to the film's manipulations precisely because of their dazzling excess. 
One never fails to recognize Coppola's hand arranging the work, or to 
remember that this is a film, or to consciously appreciate its 
construction. Thus is Coppola able to build his apocalypse into a myth, a 
distanced fictional work of art, a story that reminds us always of its 
telling. 

If APOCALYPSE NOW is a tale set in movements, its central movement 
is surely the episode occupied by the redoubtable Lieutenant Colonel 
Kilgore (Robert Duvall), the film's most colorful character, a Patton- 
style roughrider who is willing to napalm an entire stretch of territory 
held by the Viet Cong because six-foot waves are peaking there and, 
dammit, "Charlie don't surf." He heads a helicopter commando outfit 
famed for bombing hell out of the enemy in a style worthy of the Third 
Reich: approach the village from inside the rising sun, ready 
armaments, and blare music at full blast. 

"I always play Wagner. Scares the hell out of the slopes." 

Kilgore wears a ten-gallon hat, rides his chopper like a bucking bronco, 
and relaxes with his boys around the campfire at night grilling steaks, 
swigging beer, and playing the guitar. Kilgore's techno-cowboy is 
persuasive and illuminating. 

APOCALYPSE NOW would seem to be a war movie. Everything points 
to it, from the subject matter to Coppola's own heralded statements, 
such as the program note on his concern with "the moral dilemma of the 
Vietnam war." And yet APOCALYPSE NOW is so much more than a war 
movie that, finally, it may not be a war movie at all. It begins to look 
suspiciously like an 80s western. 

War movies are usually set during World War II, or perhaps the Spanish 
Civil War, occasionally the U.S. Civil War. Sure, those wars had their 
share of moral dilemmas, but film treatments on the conflicts could 
always rest on a basic history of soldiers fighting the good fight — 
against fascism, against slavery. No such luck with Vietnam, where, as in 
the Wild West, our boys were fighting the bad fight, a war of genocide. 
The moral center was not found in an indefensible raison d'etre, but in 
the individual isolated from it who preserved in his behavior some 
ahistorical kernel of morality by ignoring, indeed denying, the 
conditions that had called the war into being. The war of genocide thus 
can be reduced to a backdrop to the essential drama of human (read, 
male) nobility. 


There remaining no frontier for today's cowboys in the USA, men like 



Kilgore must turn instead to Vietnam (just as cowboys in other films, 
like STAR WARS, turn to outer space). The eastern bankers and railroad 
tycoons of yore become here military brass, those shrimp-eating 
creatures far from action who order such and such a bridge held at any 
cost and are as ignorant of that cost in human terms as the soldiers 
paying it are ignorant of the abstract point being won or lost there. The 
western, like the war movie, poses a male domain of action. Where the 
western had its prostitutes, Coppola provides his modern men with a 
more abstract version: an outlandish USO show featuring Playboy 
Bunnies airdropped into a fantasy Coney Island jungle clearing (and 
promptly airlifted out again, as the carnality that once fed on prostitutes 
displays a more violent aspect). 

As the boat moves further upriver and out of the U.S. militarized zone, 
Willard leaves behind the war as western and catches a brief glimpse of 
the war as war, the war that we might once have thought the entirety of 
APOCALYPSE NOW would represent. 

It is understandable that Coppola shows very little of this war. It is not 
easy to view. Conrad knew exactly why and pinpointed the cause in 
Heart of Darkness: 

"The conquest of the earth, which mostly means the taking it 
away from those who have a different complexion or slightly 
flatter noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing when you 
look into it too much." 

Coppola looks into it once, in his "puppy-sampan" scene. The action- 
green boys on the boat stop a passing sampan to check its credentials; 
fearing a double-cross when one woman races back to a barrel, the 
pacifist chef and his trigger-happy sidekicks spray the boat, killing all 
the passengers but the woman, who barely survives. Only then does the 
chef discover that inside the barrel was not a bomb but a puppy. During 
this sentimental moment of grief, Willard fires his only shot of the film: 
it's into the half-dead woman. Fed up with false sentimentality, fed up 
with a code of honor that could massacre a boat and then feed on its 
remorse, Willard remarks that it is now, in this moment, that he has 
begun to feel close to the mysterious Kurtz whose fate lies in his hands. 

In this scene, APOCALYPSE NOW comes closest to being the 
examination of the Vietnam War that Coppola has started out to make. 
There are no fancy special effects, no mega-death beauty, no nobility, no 
myth — just a dirty little killing in a dirty little boat. The grittiness is 
underlined by an unusual bit of realism: the sampan "actors" were 
authentic boat people, who had fled Vietnam only two weeks before, and 
were forced here into a flashback of the history they thought they had 
escaped. The "puppy-sampan" scene is one of the most disturbing, least 
uplifting, in the film, and one of the few scenes to deal with the actuality 
of the war rather than the nobility of the warriors. The moment is brief. 
Hereafter, as the border of Cambodia is passed, Coppola leaves Vietnam 
and its war behind and drifts, like Willard, into the dark zone of human 
evil. If the Kilgore surf s-up/ napalm's-down sequence established the 



ties of APOCALYPSE NOW to the western, then the sampan sequence 
similarly fixes its war movie connections. Now Coppola glides with his 
film out of Vietnam, out of history, and into the world of Conrad. 

At this juncture, the surfer boy drops acid and attempts to treat war as 
play. His folly prompts an attack from shore. It's a hail of arrows, and it 
signals how thoroughly the terrain has been altered. We are back in the 
land of Conrad, where the "Enemy" has been replaced by "the savages" 
and where technology has been turned backwards into arrows and 
spears. First Clean, the rock 'n roller, is felled; next, the stalwart Chief 
falls (following what looks to be a new Hollywood trend of killing off the 
minority characters first — cf. THE CHINA SYNDROME). Further into 
Cambodia, the scene becomes stranger and stranger. Parts of burnt 
helicopters are stranded in trees. Corpses litter the banks, a portent of 
Kurtz's proximity. The geography falls victim to a deranged imagination. 
Coppola has translated Conrad into a vision worthy of Cecil B. DeMille, 
into a surfeit of the imaginable. 

Here, suddenly and unexpectedly, APOCALYPSE NOW takes a turn for 
the worse. Why? Perhaps it's the inevitable consequence of anticlimax, 
for after such a river journey, any destination would appear insufficient. 
Perhaps it's the memory of Guyana, with that real-life Jonestown 
compound still too horrible to allow room for this parallel fantasy. 
Perhaps it's the unexpected media consciousness of the scene, with sets 
looking like DeMille's props revivified (even though we know, we know, 
how expensively and painstakingly they were constructed), and with 
Dennis Hopper acting out the part of a harlequin updated as a news 
photographer. Perhaps, as other critics have already lamented, the 
failure lies in "the horror, the horror" of Marlon Brando's performance. 

If Willard has begun to exhibit a Ahab-like obsession with his prey, then 
Brando/Kurtz certainly fills the bill as his Moby Dick, a great white 
whale beached up in a jungle drained of order. Alas, APOCALYPSE 
NOW is itself too pretentious to allow Brando to brandish that same 
quality in his acting, let alone to accept Brando's overdose with such 
hushed reverence. Brando takes his Kurtz much too literally from 
Conrad, but makes a travesty of classicism with his overweighty 
mannerisms. At worst, Kurtz sounds like a bad imitation of Richard 
Burton doing Shakespeare; at best, he appears to be Don Corelone in the 
wrong movie. (This comparison is not entirely frivolous. To fit the male 
parameters of his western/war quest, Coppola has introduced a little sex 
change: Kurtz's heir in the Conrad story is a woman, "my intended," 
while Coppola makes the heir a man, "my son," in keeping with his own 
demonstrated fondness for godfathers and patriarchal lines of descent.) 

In Kurtz's compound, Willard is indeed lost in a funhouse, a madhouse, 
a place not unlike the hall of mirrors that this review took as its starting 
point. Kurtz reads his poems, Willard performs his mission, and 
Willard's exit begins. There is no suspense to the ending, no surprise 
except the absence of surprise. But for all the simple courage of his 
closing moment, Coppola cannot redeem the half hour that precedes it. 



The entire sequence of the Kurtz hell is a disaster — but it is a disaster 
intrinsic to the structure of Coppola's film, and as such, instructive. The 
dead end up Kurtz's gulch is the logical consequence of a thread traced 
by Coppola throughout APOCALYPSE NOW. Beginning with the flash- 
forward prologue that serves to inform us of the hero's ultimate survival 
and to provide the narrative with the distancing and framing it needs, 
Coppola moves adroitly through a series of three styles that reflect his 
three levels of political perspective. The first is the Kilgore spectacle, the 
second is the war qua war, and the third is the myth/ritual. 

In the first, the wild west movement of this apocalyptic opus, war is a 
spectacle of technology, both cinematic and ballistic. Its visualization 
brings vividly to mind the words of Marinetti, the Italian futurist turned 
Mussolini champion: 

"War is beautiful because it enriches a flowering meadow 
with the fiery orchids of machine guns. War is beautiful 
because it combines the gunfire, the cannonades, the 
ceasefire, the scents, and the stench of putrefaction into a 
symphony. War is beautiful because it creates new 
architecture, like that of the big tanks, the geometrical 
formation flights, the smoke spirals from burning villages ... 

Poets and artists of Futurism... remember these principles of 
an aesthetics of war so that your struggle for a new literature 
and a new graphic art may be illumined by them." 

Marinetti's aesthetic of war finds a perfect embodiment in the character 
of Kilgore, striding happily on the beach, relishing the napalm-red 
setting for his surfing display. A bit more disturbing, however, is how 
Marinetti's words resonate in Coppola's fashioning of this section of the 
film. 

Making this film, Coppola is playing at war with all the passion of a 
schoolboy, relishing its spectacle, aiming a technology as powerful as a 
war machine at his vision, creating a rainbow of fatal gasses, a crescendo 
of deadly weaponry, a Coney Island in place of a morgue. True, the 
snake is defanged: we know this visual violence leaves no dead. Still, the 
viewer may well be disturbed to feel stirring not horror, but pleasure at 
this sight — a special kind of pleasure, the kind Walter Benjamin argued 
Marinetti expected war to supply; "the artistic gratification of a sense 
perception that has been changed by technology." Coppola is engaged in 
a very tricky business, exploring war as visual spectacle, as metaphor. 
Thus, in the film's first section, war as pyrotechnics, Willard and the 
viewers gaze as spectators upon a war that exists precisely, as a vision. 

This metaphor recedes as Willard's cruise gets underway, and moves out 
from under Kilgore's protective wing to darker waters. Coppola throws a 
cute swipe at television by showing us a TV film crew directing a brief bit 
of war games to bring home to the U.S. people as "news." Their little 
camera has a limited field of vision, as did the news of that time, so 
Coppola obligingly opens up the frame to show the larger picture. It is 
this section of the film that must be responsible for the rumored 



Vietnamese approval of the movie as a statement on the war. Certainly 
APOCALYPSE NOW is free of the overwhelming racism of the DEER 
HUNTER, with its teeming masses of servile, undifferentiated South 
Vietnamese and crazed Viet Cong. Coppola has omitted the South 
Vietnemese almost entirely, portraying Vietnam's debasement with a 
"made in USA" label, and he throws a number of rather dubious 
compliments to the North Vietnamese. 

If Kilgore bears the burden of outrage, then the sampan scene bears the 
burden of judgment. "Charging somebody with murder here is like 
handing out speeding tickets at the Indie 500," Willard says near the 
start of his mission, an observation that resounds as forcefully through 
the sampan scene as it might have in real life through the Calley trial. 
Yet these political judgments are not what really interests Coppola. 
There is not enough drama in them. They stir the gut instead of the 
imagination. Coppola quickly moves on, demonstrating that neither the 
Vietnamese, nor the U.S. presence, nor even the political points hanging 
in the balance are his primary concern in the film. "I wanted it to go 
further, to the moral issues that are behind all wars," reads his program 
note; "I, like Captain Willard, was moving up a river in a faraway jungle, 
looking for answers..." 

There is a clear method to his movement. Coppola is bent on a quest for 
the essence of individual morality, an essence that by its very nature 
cannot be found in a social scale of historical events, but only in the 
private moments of tragedy. The Vietnam-Cambodia border becomes 
the boundary line to be crossed in Willard's movement from warfare to 
ritual, from the nation-state to the individual, from politics to morality. 
Thus the film enacts the movement of Coppola's thought as a 
philosophical quest, piloting Willard upriver in pursuit of the last of the 
renegades, the Individual, located beyond the sphere of warfare, up 
where killing is no longer a political act. The scene of Kurtz's death is 
enacted not as murder but as ritual: Willard foresakes technology for a 
samurai sword, loses his uniform to emerge as mud-caked as the 
Montagnards around him, and thus equipped engages in combat with 
Kurtz. Their combat becomes at once a throwback to primordial battle 
(accentuated by chiaroscuro lighting) and an enactment of ritual 
(underlined by intercutting a simultaneous tribal sacrifice). 

The danger lurking in Coppola's elegant construction is exposed most 
clearly in his film's final sequence of killing and departure. Coppola has 
posited for us a notion of morality that is "beyond" politics, nations, 
warfare, history — that is lodged in the individual. That individual is 
Captain Willard. He is a mercenary, a CIA-trained assassin, a man who 
is in a position to exercise this morality only because of the immorality 
(his mission) from which he would not stand apart. It is this 
contradiction that explodes in the film's final moments. Willard's killing 
of Kurtz is a ritual, to be sure, but unlike the tribal slaughter of the 
sacred beast, it is a ritual empty of meaning, a symbol signifying 
nothing. The audience, following the pathway that Coppola has cleverly 
cleared, is left stranded in a moral vacuum. Tracking rugged 



individualism upriver into the jungle, we find that Kurtz, as promised, is 
one of "the hollow men," and that, moreover, Willard is equally hollow 
(as the speaker, whose empty, disengaged voice opened the film, he has 
come full circle.) Cutting ropes, moving beyond society, beyond history, 
beyond politics, the individual is left out in the dark, an impulse without 
a center. 

But wait. Can this really be the end? Has Coppola really constructed a 
film that exposes the hollow core hidden in our contemporary heart of 
darkness? Is his return to the elemental in man really a critique? No, 
this review — like its subject — has two endings. It could be that Coppola 
is really looking for himself in that jungle. It could be that Kurtz is not 
only Marlon Brando, and not only Charles Foster Kane, but finally, 
maybe, Francis (Ford) Coppola, the empire-building artist in extremis. 
Why, "apocalypse" is a mere letter away from a perfect anagram: "yes, 
coppola." 

If this is so, if the quest into the darkness is really a narcissistic quest for 
the self (like the mirror reflection that opened the film), then Coppola's 
apparent critique may in fact be a bid for redemption. And if so, then 
pay no mind to Coppola's rhetoric, to the Vietnamese approval, to the 
print already donated to the Cubans — because the tale of APOCALYPSE 
NOW is a familiar, traditional, all-American story. It is a portrait of the 
rugged individualist, the man who can outwit them all, the Homo 
sapiens USA model, Darwin's chosen species. And Francis Coppola has 
made a film in the highest tradition of Hollywood. He's made the perfect 
"Godfather, Part III." 


Reprinted with permission, © 1979 The Chicago Reader. 
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When the Viet Nam war was still going on, columnist Art Buchwald 
wrote a humorous version of a Hollywood story conference whose 
participants were trying to make a Viet Nam war movie. An eager 
scriptwriter presents the classic war script, only to be reminded that Viet 
Nam is different: You can't tell our Vietnamese from theirs, body counts 
have replaced territorial markers, and besides, the State Department 
won't let you call it a war. Hollywood's cliches as well as Washington's 
were undone by the new political realities of the first war we couldn't 
win. 

Michael Cimino and Francis Ford Coppola would seem to have 
succeeded where Buchwald's screenwriter failed. Cimino's THE DEER 
HUNTER and Coppola's APOCALYPSE NOW focus on precisely those 
features Hollywood thought would make the war unfilmable — the 
resemblance of ally to enemy; the irrationality of guerilla warfare; the 
breakdown of moral certitude; and finally, the United States' puzzling 
inability to win. These elements of the war were eventually grasped even 
by political leaders. What was not understood — or not made public — 
was the aspect of the war most central to our defeat. The fact was that 
the NLF and their North Vietnamese supporters constituted a 
disciplined political movement with a sophisticated ideology and a 
strong base in popular support. The films of Cimino and Coppola 
faithfully follow the official wisdom. Although both films evoke the 
superficial horrors of Viet Nam, they obscure the very realities most 
crucial to understanding it. The war in Viet Nam is hidden behind a 
filmic style that finally reinforces the futility of any attempt to 
understand or prevent war. 

THE DEER HUNTER is the story of three young men from a 
Pennsylvania steel town who go to Viet Nam. They are tortured and held 
prisoner by North Vietnamese, who force the prisoners to play Russian 
Roulette while the Vietnamese gamble on the outcome. Michael (Robert 
DeNiro) manages to save himself and his friends, though one is crippled 




and the other (Christopher Walken) becomes unhinged by the 
experience and begins to play Russian Roulette for money in a Saigon 
gambling hall, Later, DeNiro returns to Viet Nam to rescue Walken, but 
Walken chooses suicide. In the U.S., the old friends attend the funeral 
and sing "God Bless America" in a last attempt to create some meaning 
from the death. 

APOCALYPSE HOW focuses on the journey of Captain Willard, a CIA 
contract killer sent upriver into the Cambodian border area to kill a 
crazed U.S. officer, Colonel Kurtz. Kurtz (Marlon Brando) has set up his 
own kingdom of Montagnards, whom we are told "worship him as a 
god." Willard (Martin Sheen) is puzzled by Kurtz' insanity since Kurtz 
was an U.S. officer par excellence. But as Willard sees the horror of Viet 
Nam, and himself becomes responsible for the murder of a young 
woman in a sampan, he begins to understand Kurtz better. Finally, he 
kills Kurtz, whose murder is given a mythic aspect by cross-cutting with 
the sacrificial killing of bull 

At almost every turn, the plot and visual devices of both movies 
contradict the real significance of Viet Nam. Viet Nam becomes famous 
for the impersonality with which machines replaced men to administer 
death. Both APOCALYPSE NOW and THE DEER HUNTER focus on 
primitive ritual killings. The National Liberation Front's avoidance of 
war crimes and attacks on civilians is unparalleled by any army to fight a 
major mar, with the possible exception of the Chinese during the Long 
March. Both movies emphasize the viciousness of the Viet Cong — THE 
DEER HUNTER through the elaborate torture Russian Roulette scene, 
APOCALYPSE NOW through Kurtz' recollection of Viet Cong chopping 
off the arms of Vietnamese recently inoculated by the Americans. (For 
the record, there is absolutely no evidence of either occurrence, although 
there is an account of U.S. soldiers who forced Vietnamese to play 
Russian Roulette.) The Viet Nam war achieved notoriety for the ugliness 
of the pictures to return from the front: napalmed babies, maimed 
women, piles of mutilated bodies. Cimino and Coppola give us cinematic 
lushness of color, elegance of camera, delicacy of lighting. As a 
revolution the Viet Nam war centered on ideology, both as the war was 
sold to Americans and as it was fought by the Vietnamese. 

APOCALYPSE NOW and THE DEER HUNTER eschew ideas to the 
point that we can barely discern the dialogue from the background noise 
because both are only there for effect. 

Both directors have suggested that "accuracy" is not an issue, since 
they're not making films about Viet Nam so much as using the war as a 
backdrop. Cimino has given us a fable of heroism, in which the war 
functions primarily as a foil for the characters of the three friends. 
Coppola's war is a metaphor for the existential puzzle of an absurd 
universe. 

Aside from the ethics of using the war in this way, the directors' denials 
beg the question. Neither film would have anywhere near its emotional 
impact if it did not draw on existing emotional and visual associations 



with Viet Nam. If you're over 25, chances are you've "seen" Viet Nam 
several times already on the six o'clock news. These movies may not be 
accurate, but they sure look familiar; at least the battle scenes do. On the 
other hand, give the audience a little credit. We know we're watching a 
movie. If we'd forgotten, Coppola in particular would remind us, with 
his color-coordinated lighting and spectacular effects. THE DEER 
HUNTER is more straightforward, but it too has its moments of 
unreality and spectacle, like Robert DeNiro coming face to face with a 
deer in the early morning fog. 

Thus the films draw on familiar associations — as well as forcefully acted 
dramatic moments — to engage our emotions, while preserving a style 
that encourages us to forget about accuracy and concentrate on the 
story. The result is a powerful set of emotions — hatred of war, anger 
towards the (Vietnamese) torturers, sympathy for the (U.S.) soldiers — 
which in the context of the films is very difficult to question. But without 
our willingness to believe in the evil nature of the Viet Cong, Cimino 
wouldn't have a movie. Without our acceptance of the montagnards' 
primitive qualities, Brando wouldn't have a kingdom, nor Coppola a 
plot. 

It is not only because they are about Viet Nam that the films seem 
familiar. Both draw on conventions of the war film and the U.S. hero 
which we have also seen many times before. In the context of Viet Nam, 
however, the conventions don't work. As Buchwald's parody suggests, 
they weren't devised for a war in which you can't tell the good guys from 
the bad guys, particularly when the had guys might be us. 

Each film employs the conventions in a different way. But the dominant 
tone of both films ends up the same: a querulous nostalgia for the "good 
old days," when the conventions made sense, God damn it, when clean 
U.S. soldiers didn't go off and commit suicide or go crazy — when, in 
fact, they went off and won. 

THE DEER HUNTER tries resolutely to stick to the old conventions. 
Cimino gives us the self-sacrificing hero, courageous boys in the jungle, 
the buddy who ends up in a wheelchair, the boy who doesn't come back, 
the brave folks at home. From the beginning, however, he has to stand 
the conventions on their head in order to make them work. 

First, he must spend the first quarter of the movie establishing audience 
sympathy with the boys' civilian life. The old war movies and even the 
old antiwar movies (ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, for 
example) didn't need extended scenes of civilian camaraderie, because 
they knew we'd take it for granted that these were good clean boys and 
that our boys would win. In 1978 we knew they were going to lose, not to 
mention some of the other unsavory acts we might attribute to them, so 
Cimino is very careful to let us know that whatever happens, it's not 
their fault. He shows them working hard but cheerfully in the steel mill, 
drinking and joshing at the bar, celebrating a Russian Orthodox 
wedding whose evocation of community has impressed even some Left 
critics, and finally nobly pursuing the mighty deer. By the time they get 



to Viet Nam, anything they do, including lose, is all right with us. 


Cimino stands by his hero; we truly admire Robert DeNiro's courage, 
resourcefulness and compassion when he saves his friends from the 
enemy. But when the boys return home, the conventions start to slip. 

The crippled man doesn't return to his loving wife — she has a nervous 
breakdown and he goes into a VA Hospital. The lost boy isn't a prisoner 
of the enemy, but a drug addict caught in the fleshpots of our allies. His 
girl (Meryl Streep) doesn't wait for him faithfully, but asks his buddy 
DeNiro if they can't "comfort each other." Finally, even the most sacred 
convention of all is reversed — rather than saving his buddy, DeNiro 
helps him to die. How else do you deal with a war where Americans 
became invaders, not liberators; murderers, not saviors? Cimino can't 
play his heroes for heroism, so he plays them for sympathy. In the 
biggest role reversal of all, the Americans are shown to be the true 
victims of the war in Viet Nam. Their real crime is that they lost, which 
robs all their sacrifice of meaning. 

For losing, the characters must suffer, and Cimino sees that they do, but 
haven't they suffered enough? By the end of the movie, Cimino is able to 
produce an image of redemption. Even though we lost the war, 
Americans can still sing "God Bless America." No one could see that 
scene with dry eyes. The movie has established its terms so forcefully, 
there's nothing else to do. Ironically, even as the images of heroism and 
victory strain to create catharsis and close off the convention, the real 
suffering of the characters is glossed over. The brutalities endured by the 
men at the mill, the painful memory of their own brutalities in the midst 
of an ugly war, the pathetically constrained lives of the women — these 
THE DEER HUNTER manages to ignore, or to gloss over with some 
pretty shots of a wedding or a steel mill. 

APOCALYPSE NOW's use of convention is superficially more 
sophisticated and hence more confused. Cimino stuck to a few central 
conventions as ruthlessly as his camera seemed to grip the images. 
Coppola's camera jumps and twists in a contorted effort to be 
everywhere at once, and so does his symbolism. 

For the most part Coppola's imagery is not drawn so much from war 
movies as from a hodgepodge of existential and mythic literary sources. 
Captain Willard is the lonely hero in search of his own identity via the 
symbolic quest for a mysterious man. The journey up river is from 
Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness, of course, where Coppola 
admittedly got his basic plot. But the ritual killing at the end is some 
original cribbing from The Golden Bough. Literary buffs will appreciate 
the sly insertion of a shot of The Golden Bough, as they will relish the 
fact that Coppola's Kurtz reads from a T.S. Eliot poem, "The Hollow 
Men," whose epigraph Eliot took from Conrad's novel. 

The fact that academically inclined viewers can glean these symbols out 
of the movie like picking nuts out of a pudding is an indication of how 
poorly they work. Some of the symbols draw on a tradition so little 
accessible to most Americans that it's surprising to see them in a 



Hollywood movie. If you know the references, you can get some sort of 
kick out of cataloguing them, I suppose, but if you don't, many of the 
scenes don't even make sense. What kind of soldier reads poetry? If the 
poetry were suggestive or moving in itself, it wouldn't matter that most 
of the audience didn't know it's an in-joke, but we hear just enough 
poetry to establish its importance and not enough to establish its 
meaning. 

Other symbols aren't even accurate, although the cinematography 
makes the mistakes hard to catch — it's all so clearly not meant to be 
real. As Sol Yurick recently pointed out, what kind of CIA officer would 
use a boat when he could get a helicopter? Having the Montagnards 
forget their own traditions long enough to sacrifice a bull might make 
sense if Americans went in for religious killings, but since they don't, 
why bother? The sacrifice affects us like the poetry did. We know it's 
meant to be important and we might even understand why, but the 
effect is less one of revelation than of getting the answer to a crossword 
puzzle. 

The contrast between Coppola's frantic striving for significance and 
Conrad's original symbol is instructive. In Conrad's turn-of-the-century 
novel, Kurtz represented the contradictory heritage of European 
civilization. Like his modern counterpart, Conrad's Kurtz is described as 
a brilliant man, who read poetry, appreciated art and was known to have 
musical talent. By making such a man capable of the worst excesses of 
European imperialism, Conrad was questioning the worth of the entire 
civilization. 

Today, instead of symbolizing the highest aspirations of the culture, 
poetry suggests irrelevance and naivete. Colonel Kurtz is already such a 
nut, we don't wonder he reads poetry aloud, but we certainly don't 
question our own values when he does. Coppola is far more appropriate 
when he uses living U.S. culture — rock music, surfing and television — 
to suggest the connections between U.S. values and our role in Viet 
Nam. Significantly, the moments when he does so are some of the least 
pretentious and most effective in the movie: the wake of a water skier 
following an Army boat almost capsizing a fisherman; a brief glimpse of 
a camerawoman as she steps back to film a dying man. Nevertheless, 
like Conrad, Coppola reflects the imperialism he seems to criticize. 
Neither the book nor the movie sees the Third World in its own terms, 
but only as a mirror for the imperial power. 

Perhaps Coppola sensed that much of his audience might not be 
middlebrow enough for Kurtz' Eliot. For Captain Willard he draws on 
another cultural hero — Sam Spade. Willard is the archetypical man 
who has to get the job done, no matter what it costs. Martin Sheen does 
a tolerable imitation of a Bogart-like tough-talking detective (when he's 
not imitating, he acts very well). So does scriptwriter Michael Herr, who 
gives him lines like 

"I wanted a mission and for my sins they gave me one," or "They said 
[the boat] was a good way to move down the river and that was O.K.... 



[The boat's crew was made up of| rock and rollers with one foot in the 
grave." 

You can almost hear him add "schweetheart" and wince. The film noir 
allusions were probably the only way Coppola could get away with a 
movie whose primary guide to the plot comes through voices-over. But 
the stilted language suggests that the character of the man who believes 
in his work won't stand on its own any more. 

Coppola does use one war-movie convention, or at least tries to. When 
he's not quoting poetry, Kurtz might have made an excellent "officer 
who was just too brave and individualistic to make it in the Army." The 
story of the young soldier who first despises, then admires, the tough old 
officer who can't follow the rules used to be a war film staple. Coppola 
last used it in his screenplay for PATTON, where he turned the cliche to 
ironic advantage by suggesting the actual historic limits of such a man. 
Here he tries to show the limits of the cliche itself, implying that the very 
convention is as dangerous as the deceptive Viet Nam quagmire. 
Unfortunately, it doesn't work. In Coppola's war, both sides act so 
incomprehensibly that Kurtz's kingdom seems more an effort to bring 
order out of the chaos than the logical outcome of an American ethos. 

Both directors return continually to the bewildering nature of the war. 
No one in either picture makes any coherent defense of either side nor 
offers an explanation of anything that takes place. Much emphasis is laid 
on the confusion of the soldiers, whether as spaced-out drug freaks as in 
APOCALYPSE NOW, or as psychically ravaged victims as in THE DEER 
HUNTER. These movies are so free of ideology, you almost never even 
see a flag. 

It is as though the only way the directors can explain the U.S. defeat is to 
make Viet Nam itself incomprehensible. Where else but in an irrational 
country could the U.S. Army lose a war? Coppola at least recognizes that 
some of the atrocities were committed by Americans. But in the 
existential wilderness of horror he creates, atrocities become comic, 
cosmic, colorful — anything but comprehensible. Certainly "no one is 
responsible" for them. Just before Willard and crew find Kurtz, they 
become involved in a horrible night battle. Far from telling the sides 
apart, you can't even see them. "Who's in charge here?" Willard 
demands. "No one — I thought you were," the soldiers answer. One 
doesn't expect them to come out with "the Pentagon" or "ITT" but it 
certainly does make you wonder. If someone had been in charge besides 
a crazy man who reads poetry, do you think we would have won? 

Cimino's war is somewhat simpler than Coppola's, because he has a 
clearly defined evil enemy (although this enemy hails from both North 
and South Viet Nam) and because we never see our boys do anything 
bad. Nonetheless, at bottom, Cimino's war makes as little sense as 
Coppola's. The boys' sacrifices don't seem to have been justified by the 
nobility of their efforts. Nor are the characters conscious of any anger 
against the draft boards, politicians or even the officers who sent them 
to sacrifice themselves. 



Despite both films' blatant racism, aspects of their vision are true. The 
Viet Nam War was irrational — for many Americans; U.S. soldiers' 
monumental sacrifices of life and sanity were not justified. There is a 
glimmer of truth in Coppola's soldiers, unsure of who's in charge, or 
Cimino's men, ignorant of why they fight. It may further be argued that 
a film doesn't have to offer an analysis of political economy to be a 
truthful film about war. 

Of course the Viet Nam War seemed incomprehensible to many of the 
men who fought in it (although some did return to join organized 
political protests against it). But the falsity of THE DEER HUNTER and 
APOCALYPSE NOW doesn't lie in their admittedly excellent abilities to 
duplicate the confusion of battle. Their falsity is that they've made war 
seem out of the realm of human understanding, unsusceptible to human 
action. 

A film like ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, for example, also 
attempted to show that WWI was an irrational war. Yet it didn't have to 
dehumanize the enemy in order to excuse its own country's 
participation. Rather, it emphasized the essential similarity of both sides 
and its soldier hero's growing sympathy for "the enemy." By staying with 
characters who never learn more than that Viet Nam isn't what they 
expected, THE DEER HUNTER implies that no more can ever be 
learned about Viet Nam, by anybody. ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT, by contrast, focuses on its hero's conversion from patriotism to 
resentment of a needless war. The hero can direct his anger against the 
patriots who egged him on, thus implying a possible alternative, despite 
the unhappy ending. Objectively speaking, the heroes of THE DEER 
HUNTER and ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT probably have 
the same amount of information on their respective wars. Yet HUNTER 
universalizes its hero's confusion, while FRONT puts its hero in context. 

Likewise, a film can suggest great confusion and still avoid the 
limitations of APOCALYPSE NOW. Ingmar Bergman's SHAME is not 
even about a "real" war, although it can easily be viewed as a statement 
on Viet Nam. SHAME shows a married couple living in an occupied 
country that looks like Sweden. The specifics of the war, even the names 
of the two sides, are never mentioned; Bergman's characters seem 
downright indifferent to both sides. Yet in many ways. Bergman's film is 
more true to Viet Nam than is Coppola's. Coppola can show us Viet Nam 
only as the invader sees it. Whether he looks down from a plane or 
across the river from a boat, the invader sees only gooks, monsters, 
victims or slaves — never humans. Coppola is bound by the limitations 
of this viewpoint. Thus he universalizes the invader's confusion when he 
simply can't understand why things aren't working out. Bergman's 
heroes, while equally confused about the war on a factual level, do 
understand the reason for it: there is confusion because someone has 
invaded their country. Even Kurtz can't figure that one out. 

Many responses to both APOCALYPSE NOW and THE DEEP HUNGER 
have focused on their value as anti-war films. "Even if you don't agree 



with all the politics," a supporter might say, "it's important to see how 
awful war is. I left the film feeling more strongly than I ever have that we 
must never get involved in a war like that again." 

With the spectres of Iran and Afghanistan looming in the foreground, 
with the ghosts of Kampuchea coming to light and the recent memory of 
Viet Nam once more being labeled "aggressor" by the U.S. press, it 
would be nice to believe that the New Hollywood is producing films to 
keep us out of war, Unfortunately I don't think it's true. It's no trick to 
believe that war is bad for U.S. troops. Nixon got elected by saying so 
back in 1968. In order to spare U.S. troops, he substituted Vietnamese 
armed with U.S. weapons and backed by U.S. technology. In an era 
where lots of machinery and very few men are needed to dole out 
destruction, Doonesbury's sketches of nonchalant bomber pilots 
probably did more to raise consciousness against future wars than the 
most graphic battle scenes in either movie. The movies make you not 
want to fight a war, yes. But with enemies as ruthless as Cimino's Viet 
Cong or as stupid as Coppola's Montagnards, how can you feel bad 
about someone else fighting it? 

Both films imply their own resolutions to the antiwar tensions they 
raise. Cimino's characters sing "God Bless America," an assurance that 
the U.S. people will rise to the occasion and accept whatever tragedy the 
government decides to hand them. Coppola ends with a brilliantly 
colored bombing of Kurtz's kingdom, a scene offering a kind of catharsis 
for the preceding messiness, and suggesting the Army jargon for 
destroying a village — "cleaning the area out." 

It may be that so far, the truest films to be made about Viet Nam in the 
United States are the documentaries: IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG; 
HEARTS AND MINDS; the Newsreel efforts; the recent study of the 
antiwar movement, THE WAR AT HOME. Viet Nam was not WWI, as 
the NLF were not Bergman's bewildered Swedes. We've gone beyond the 
old fictions before developing the resources to create new ones. In the 
meantime, a passage from Heart of Darkness, which Coppola adapted is 
still pertinent. 

In Conrad's novel, the narrator, Marlowe, tells his companions that he 
can't bear the thought of a lie. "Not that I'm any straighter than you 
fellows," he cautions, but because to Marlowe, lies stink of mortality. In 
Conrad's hands, the passage becomes emblematic of a dying empire 
desperately in need of lies to hide the destruction for which it was 
responsible. In Coppola's film, the lines are spoken by Kurtz: "How I 
hate the stench of lies." How he would have despised THE DEER 
HUNTER and APOCALYPSE NOW. 
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"It was my thought that if an U.S. audience could look at... 
what Vietnam was really like then they could put it behind 
them." 

— Coppola 

In the late 1960s Marlon Brando starred in a film ostensibly about 
colonialism in the Caribbean in the nineteenth century but whose real 
subject was the U.S. war in Vietnam. That film, BURN, was produced 
outside this country and because of political pressure received little 
attention at the time. (When I first saw and reviewed BURN, it was 
being distributed as a second feature in rural California drive-ins.) 

APOCALYPSE NOW, also starring Marlon Brando, but directed by 
Francis Ford Coppola and completed in the late 1970s, is explicitly about 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Unlike BURN, it has been distributed 
with a good deal of publicity and ballyhoo. But whereas BURN offered a 
clear perspective about the causes of war and colonial domination of the 
third world, APOCALYPSE NOW is infused with an inadequate and 
incoherent vision. 

While BURN is one of the few commercial films distributed in the U.S. 
during the Vietnam war to reflect the radical analyses that emerged in 
that period, APOCALYPSE NOW is a film of the late 1970s that looks 
back on the 60s with cynicism and despair. 

APOCALYPSE NOW, very loosely based upon Joseph Conrad's novel 
The Heart of Darkness, presents the story of a Captain Willard who 
journeys upstream from Vietnam to Cambodia in 1968 to assassinate a 
Colonel Kurtz (Brando), who has gone insane while carrying out 
counter-insurgency operations against the NLF. 

Through much of the film we journey through the horrors of the war 
with Willard, witnessing scenes of genocide — napalm, destruction of 
villages by air strikes, slaughter of civilians. Always, however, it is shown 




from the imperialist point of view, the perspective of the helicopter 
machine-gunner letting loose at the natives. There are scenes of "black 
humor," such as a strutting, cowboy-hatted head of the air cavalry 
incinerating a peasant village so that he and his men can go surfing. And 
most all the U.S. soldiers are portrayed as acid-heads and rock freaks. 
The many soldiers that fought against the war and fragged their officers 
and covertly helped the NLF don't appear in Coppola's version of 
Vietnam. Coppola defines the war not as a horror in humanist terms but 
as a grotesque absurdity. The film does not aim to create sympathy for 
the war's victims but, perversely, to render the war as a merely fantastic, 
absurd, mind-blowing spectacle. 

When we arrive at Kurtz's lair, an explanation of a sort is offered for the 
war and the nightmare world we see in the film. Kurtz reads a passage 
from T.S. Eliot's poem, "The Hollow Men" and dies in high expressionist 
style with the words "the horror" on his lips. The images of the film 
extend this perspective, but often in a manner so covert that any 
audience perception of this interpretation remains privileged and elitist. 
For example, the blades of the helicopter warships that attack peasant 
villages to the music of Wagner's "The Ride of the Valkyries" merge into 
the helicopter blades that spin in the background of a decadent 
striptease by gun-totin' female entertainers at a doomed U.S. base. 

These blades merge into the spears with which Kurtz's mercenaries kill a 
soldier, and finally into a knife blade with which Willard dispatches 
Kurtz. Parallel to primitive barbarism is technological barbarism, the 
culture of decadent fascism. 

APOCALYPSE NOW offers no deeper insight into the causes of the war 
in Vietnam. In the final moments of the improvised last section of the 
film, Willard, having killed Kurtz, begins to physically resemble him. 
This time the message is clear, however crude and distorted: we are, all 
of us, decadent and doomed by nature. There are no saved in Coppola's 
vision of the apocalypse: no liberation fighters, no Vietnam vets against 
the war. But then there are no aggressors or imperialists either, only 
guilty liberals and assorted grotesques. 

Perhaps the effect is not quite as insidious as that of THE DEER 
HUNTER where a stylish new U.S. superhero emerges from the war 
seeking continuity in chauvinist abstractions. In APOCALYPSE NOW 
neither Willard nor Kurtz are role models for a new generation. At best 
Willard is a burnt-out fragment from the 60s mosaic. We find no 
positive figures that we identify with because of their humanity — unlike 
in the better post-WWI films (e.g., ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT, THE BIG PARADE) or some made at the end of WWII (e.g., 
PRIDE OF THE MARINES). 

In APOCALYPSE NOW we are presented with a cynical spectacle — an 
ersatz expression of counter-culture disillusion that is, in the final sense, 
sanctioned by aesthetic codes of formal excellence (the extravagance of 
Coppola's production, the self-conscious "beauty" of the images) and a 
middlebrow appeal to high culture norms (the strained allusions to 



Conrad and Eliot). Coppola succeeds in making a film that attempts to 
"put Vietnam behind us" or, to put it another way, that embezzles the 
heritage of a whole generation's historical experience while making a 
few deceptive signs in the direction of cultural tradition. History is 
displaced by the spectacle, by the ideology and rhetoric of Coppola's 
mise-en-scene. That is the real horror, not Col. Kurtz's hollow cry. The 
reality of life in Vietnam and in the U.S. as it was affected by the war is 
significantly absent from the frame. Missing are not only the struggle of 
the Vietnamese people for independence from U.S. domination but the 
anguished struggle of the U.S. people, inside and outside of the army, 
against the war, which in many cases involved analyses or at least 
recognition of the imperialist dynamics of that conflict. 

What a contrast to Pontecorvo's film BURN, where an historical analysis 
of imperialist expansion is clearly presented as an integral part of the 
narrative. But in BURN, instead of mumbling Eliotic mystifications in 
the dark shadows of an exotic set, Marlon Brando as Sir William Walker, 
a somewhat tragic realpolitik colonialist agent in the Third World, 
explains his actions with an inverted Marxist logic. Like Conrad's Kurtz, 
Walker believes his actions will further progress and "civilization." He 
also has a clear vision of the class polities involved and of the Third 
World's revolutionary potential. First, Walker forges a revolutionary 
alliance between the national bourgeoisie and the slaves of the island 
nation of Quemada to displace Portugal's dominance, so that England 
can gain influence there under the banners of "free trade" and 
"democratic freedom." Later, as the British sugar companies exert more 
and more control, Quemada's national bourgeoisie become compradors 
and the liberated slaves become wage slaves. The former slaves — now 
workers and peasants — are driven to revolution and take to the hills. 
British troops take over open control of Quemada and wage a genocidal 
war against the rebellious population. The war is a necessity, Walker 
maintains, to ensure that the area will be free for exploitation and 
development for centuries. When BURN was released in the late 60s, 
the parallels with Vietnam and southeast Asia were clear. 

Perhaps the most important difference between BURN and 
APOCALYPSE NOW, related to the dialectical sense of history that 
permeates and structures BURN, is that APOCALYPSE NOW presents 
no recognizable potential counterforce to the forces of darkness — only 
equally demonic shadows in the jungle. BURN, however, develops the 
figure of Jose Delores, the leader of the sugar cane workers and 
peasants, to contrast with Brando's Sir William Walker. Jose Delores' 
statement that freedom is not something that colonizers grant but 
something that the people must fight for becomes the dominant theme 
of the film. BURN lets us arrive at both an understanding of the process 
of history and a sympathy with people seeking liberation. This is unlike 
APOCALYPSE NOW, which exorcises history and offers a message of 
cynicism and despair. 
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"Welcome to show business. It ain't that much different than 

real life." 

Robert Altman's films have long been a meeting point for "serious" and 
popular film criticism. They are determinedly modern, self-reflective, 
and intellectual, with extremely self-conscious roots in the history and 
traditions of Hollywood cinema. McCABE AND MRS. MILLER (1971) is 
an inverted western, in which the meaning of the iconography of the 
genre is minimized and the narrative values of the epic form hollowed 
out. Similarly, THIEVES LIKE US (1974), a remake of Nicholas Ray's 
romantic Film Noir classic, THEY LIVE BY NIGHT (1946), refuses the 
tragic "lovers-on-the-run" emotional dimension and gives us instead a 
removed, alienated film where doom is a matter of fact, rather than 
character, and the lovers are trivialized. Their bad luck defeats them. In 
the earlier film — and in the tradition of Film Noir and of the epic form 
— their tragic fate determines the action of the film rather than being 
determined by it. With THE LONG GOODBY (1973), Altman performed 
the same action on the romantic, hard-boiled-exterior-but-sentimental- 
interior character of the private eye, removing the depth and sentiment 
from Raymond Chandler's novel. 

Each of these films is an inversion of its genre, a film about film first and 
about its characters second. His films are meta-movies, and in the 
tradition of meta-movies, NASHVILLE (1975) spoke to the relation 
between reality and illusion, "real" life and show business. But unlike 
"classical" meta-movies, such as SUNSET BOULEVARD (1950) or THE 
BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL (1953), Altman's films reject the epic form 
of narrative in which the psychological dimension of the characters 
structures the world of the film. His characters are victims of the social 
forces that Altman is criticizing; they do not transcend their tragic fates 
through epic emotional values. BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS 
(1976) carries this movement from the emotional, sensual character of 
popular art to the alienated, intellectual character of modern art further 




than any U.S. director working in the mainstream of the industry has 
taken it. Jean-Luc Godard is the standard bearer of cinematic "high art" 
which self-consciously refuses the sensual appeal of its popular origins, 
thus alienating the bulk of its audience. With BUFFALO BILL Altman 
has similarly, if less radically, produced a movie about movies and their 
operations which appeals almost exclusively to the intellect. 

Like Godard, Altman has a conscious political dimension. His films are 
critical of current U.S. social and political conditions. And like Godard, 
he makes this critique at the formal level as well as at the narrative. 

Does this mean the political dimension of his films is free of the 
incredibly flexible co-opting power of the dominant ideology? Herbert 
Marcuse, in his essay, "Art and Revolution in Counterrevolution and 
Revolt, locates the radical potential of art precisely in its form. Since 
popular art requires a broad base of acceptance, it cannot directly 
challenge the dominant ideology. With its additionally inhibiting 
economic requirements — namely, vast sums of money — movies are 
even more bound to the values of the economic system which produce 
them. Only formal criticism, which is not readily apparent in the 
superficial narrative of the film, is thereby capable of performing a 
radical, critical operation on the bourgeois values of the narrative. How 
is that potential formally actualized? 

Godard attempted to use a new language of film (see Brian Henderson 
on the lateral tracking shot in WEEKEND, "Toward a Non-Bourgeois 
Camera Style," Movies and Methods, Bill Nichols, ed., UC Press, 1976), 
but in doing so alienated his audience who could not "speak" this new 
language. Altman's films are also intensely self-conscious. He uses 
Bertold Brecht's concept of distanciating to break down the audience's 
non-critical identification with the characters and their involvement in 
the narrative in order to create a space for criticism. I would like to 
explore two questions here. First, how does Altman use both the film 
form and his narrative to create this space which invites audience 
criticism of the bourgeois ideology? And second, does this process 
realize the radical potential Marcuse envisioned for art in decadent 
capitalist culture? 

BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS has the exceptional ability to both 
speak itself and to comment on (speak about) itself through Altman's 
constant shifts in contexts. A shift to another context requires a 
rethinking on the part of the audience according to the new context. 
Additionally, this requires consciousness of the film's process and thus, 
like Brecht's distanciation, invites a critique. For example, in the 
opening shots of the film a "massacre" is taking place. While the credits 
roll, the film gives few visual or narrative cues as to how to "read" this 
scene. Then it is over, and the apparatus of the Wild West Show is 
revealed as workers haul off equipment and "dead" Indians rise, 
recontextualizing the massacre scene as a performance. The central 
metaphors of truth and illusion, and show business and history, become 
evident in this shift and must be consciously acknowledged by an alert 
viewer. But Altman creates more intricate levels of context. In the 



massacre an Indian falls to the ground — dead, we think at first, then 
"faking injury" when we realize it is just a show. But in fact the wounds 
are real; the actor has been injured in the "performance," shifting the 
context back again. 

Altman not only shifts the contexts, but he keeps them constantly in 
motion and the viewer in confusion. These constant shifts not only keep 
us questioning the reality of the images but, through their sudden 
rupture of our assumed perception, they can function like surrealism. 
(Perception is determined by context. Both our knowledge of filmic 
conventions and of the real world teach us to interpret data according to 
some structure or context with which we are familiar.) By suddenly 
causing us to doubt the relations between the events and their meaning, 
the film causes us to abandon our ideologically determined view of our 
world and see the events in a new light. 

This process occurs not only formally but in every aspect of the 
production. The script itself makes overt connections between show 
business and political leaders: Bill says of Sitting Bull, "If he wasn't 
interested in show business he wouldn't be a chief," and of President 
Cleveland, "There's a star!" The characters illustrate the mightily 
confused state of reality and illusion. (Or perhaps we should call them 
actors — Altman makes us conscious of their roles and implies through 
the personal and show business personae of Buffalo Bill that this is 
another category of fraud.) Bill (or Paul Newman) can't really ride his 
white stallion, and President Cleveland must consult an aid before 
answering to the effect that he, like Bill, writes all his own material. Bill 
keeps looking at reflections of himself, which fragment his personality: 
mirrors and portraits which seem more real than he is. Finally he must 
ask, "Where's my real jacket?" when he wants to chase the "real" Indians 
who have escaped. Reality and illusion are inextricably mixed, both in 
the Wild West Show and in the formal structure of the film, where 
players are billed as The Star, The Producer, The Sure Shot, etc. The film 
continually characterizes Bill as a star, a showman, and an exhibitor, 
making history itself seem only raw material for the Wild West Show. 

The various levels upon which the audience must question "truth" in 
this film and the ever-widening contexts it calls upon are difficult to sort 
out, particularly because it is the relations between "facts," not the facts 
themselves, which constitutes truth. And these relations shift according 
to contexts. Most literally, Bill answers Annie Oakley's question as to 
why he doesn't show a truer version of history in his Wild West Show 
with the immediately logical and at the same time irrational reply, "I 
have a better sense of history than that." BUFFALO BILL is more 
directly concerned with this history which is not created by nor 
responsible to any abstract notion of truth (if we understand history to 
be an ideological interpretation of the past for a specific present). 

Altman implicates the audience (and the public) in the writing of both 
history and show business when Ned says that "truth is what gets the 
most applause." This implication is most direct when, in an otherwise 
too talky, tricky, and obvious scene of the dead Sitting Bull and Buffalo 



Bill, Bill studies a portrait of himself on his white stallion. "Is he sitting 
on that horse right?" he asks, then turns to the camera. "If he's not 
sitting that horse right, how come you all took him for a king?" The clues 
that Buffalo Bill was (is) a fraud were always there: the implication is 
that seeing is a matter of choice. Perception is a function of the needs of 
a dominant ideology. Altman is challenging the audience to see the 
flaws, to see our history and our present as it really is. 

Not only are we, the audience of this file, implicated in the perpetuation 
of history-as-fraud, but Altman extends his accusation to his star and to 
himself. The film is subtitled "Robert Altman's Heroic Enterprise of 
Inimitable Luster," and it uses Paul Newman as the star whose identity 
is irreparably fragmented by his role as Buffalo Bill. President Cleveland 
is a simple-minded, murky-talking fraud, and Robert Altman's creation 
of this film is thus self-consciously linked to the money-making creation 
of the groundless myth by Ned Buntline (his role as creator of this 
version of Buffalo Bill is mirrored in the film by Ned Buntline, who is the 
creator of the groundless Buffalo Bill myth). 

Altman creates a mise-en-scene which constantly provides new contexts 
for the authenticity of image. The photograph never taken of the 
company is used to back the ending credit roll. A long lens flattens the 
distances and spatial relations throughout the picture, falsifying the 
western panorama. The sepia tones give the picture a "period" look, 
contradicted by the other primary color motif — the bright red of the 
pillars of the stands, Bill's bathrobe, Halsey's blanket, and elsewhere. At 
one point Altman frames two flats, one for the Wild West Show and one 
a "real" backdrop for the film itself, side by side. Altman plays with our 
assumptions as well as Nate's and the Wild West Show people by 
framing Halsey center frame and the smaller Bull off center beside him 
when Bull arrives to join the circus. We — and the people in the film — 
assume the magnificent Halsey is the legendary, dangerous Sitting Bull, 
not the tired old man beside him. Not only the casting but the framing 
promote this misunderstanding, which speaks to our expectations of 
leaders as show business folk who look the part. Thus the show and the 
world around it, the people in the show and the characters they play, 
become for us as hopelessly confused in their shifting significance as do 
the narrative elements of the film. 

There are two areas in which "truth" is not a shifting, unreliable creation 
of ever-changing contexts. First is the Indians themselves. It is perhaps 
an important criticism of the film that it romanticizes Indians as both 
victims and "the other" — beyond implication, criticism, or humor. They 
can "cross the river," which whites cannot venture into without disaster. 
They can escape at will, ride calmly into the hills while the "cowboys" of 
the Wild West Show perform a Keystone Cops-like pursuit; they can 
hide and not be found. When put in a position of ridicule by Bill, Sitting 
Bull becomes the subject of applause simply through the force of his 
being. In any encounter with whites, the Indians expose the multiplicity 
of fraud of the whites. In conference with the Indians, Bill answers 
Halsey's poetic description of Sitting Bull as the chosen leader of the 



land with gibberish: 


"Halsey, you tell the chief Buffalo Bill says his green leaves 
can turn wherever they want just so long as they know which 
way the wind is blowing." 

Bill's use of a ridiculous wig is exposed by the surprise return of Bull, 
and President Cleveland's idiocy and inability to lead reveal themselves 
in his exchange with the Indian chief. The nearly total ineptness of the 
whites on horseback and in nature contrasts with the beauty, dignity, 
and integrity of Indians. Bull appears as a superior, "truer" leader than 
either the false and fragmented Buffalo Bill or the fumbling president. 
Sitting Bull comes to the Wild West Show not really imprisoned but to 
see the Great White Father, and Bull's dreams virtually compel 
President Cleveland's appearance. 

The film gives Sitting Bull even greater dignity in death: the shot 
signifying his death seems the only real one in the film. The sepia wash 
is gone; the beads he wore and buffalo skull upon which they hang are 
dramatic, bleak, and beautiful. The music is alive and beating as the 
camera slowly zooms in on the beads. Bull escapes this film with a purity 
not open to anyone else. His is the only myth we can still believe in, even 
while Bill attempts to compromise its integrity by forcing Halsey to play 
Sitting Bull in a Wild West Show performance. A beautiful and dignified 
Halsey enacts the legend in a falsification of his own history without 
being implicated in it. His demeanor and stature abstract him from the 
farce. And it is here — with Sitting Bull dead and his legend attached if 
not touched — that Bill finally can no longer maintain the tension of his 
image. With all those mirrors and portraits pulling him apart, and with 
the legend collapsing around Buffalo Bill, Altman zooms into a too-tight 
close-up, and Bill's crazed eyes fill the screen. 

Bill is the central figure upon which the metaphors of the film turn. He 
is a profoundly tragic individual as well as a fraud of show business and 
of history. The price of all that glory and fakery is isolation at the least 
and schizophrenia at the worst. From the beginning Bill is alone in the 
frame, even when in a group. His only contacts are with his singing 
opera stars, whom he sends away one after another; with Ned Buntline, 
who knows — and who created — the groundless myth; and with the 
glorified, false images of himself that fill the film. The women offer him 
little, sometimes not even sex, which becomes another performance, 
surely not peace and not even conversation, as they sing most of their 
lines. The alienation of even his most intimate communication is thus 
painfully clear. He throws Ned out and then desperately calls him back, 
and in that final horrifying close-up, Buffalo Bill is a figure without a 
ground. Where most shots in the film have a long — if flattened — depth 
of field, Bill's have nearly none, leaving the background out of focus 
behind him and isolating him from everything and everybody. By the 
last shot his legend and his very appearance are the fragmented subject 
of endless recontextualizing. He is lost. 

The extent to which Bill is lost finds confirmation in an element of the 



film which, like the Indians, is not subject to question and is simply 
"true." This is music: it can touch people truthfully, if inadequately, and 
explains why the one constant in Bill's women is music. Sitting Bull 
responds to the phonograph. Later in the president's reception all the 
listeners are moved by the beautiful aria. Nate calmly wipes his eyes; 
others gaze in appreciation and longing. But Bill gazes intently at the 
singer, holding a frozen smile as if afraid to trust his face, revealing a 
profound need and expectation to which the music gives rise. Music is a 
constant, a truth, a basis for Bill, who has no other, but it is not strong 
enough to hold him together when so many other forces are pulling him 
apart. 

Thus Bill, the center of the legend and the fraud, is clearly also its most 
central victim. The process of disassociation — of Bill Cody from Buffalo 
Bill, of history from the Wild West Show, and of the film from its origins 
in illusion finally points to the schizophrenia of the last shot. The 
senseless eyes of Bill look uncomprehendingly on the show and out to its 
(and the film's) audience. With the zoom out, the set of the movie is 
included. To extend the metaphor in its suggested direction, the 
constant (and particularly current) willful confusion of "truth" on the 
level of government policy, and the constant need to rewrite events of 
history according to current needs, result not only in the incredible 
idiocy of Vietnam and Watergate but in acceptance of national policy. 
BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS demonstrates the process of 
history itself becoming another commodity in the capitalist economy. 
The resulting alienation from its process of creation and from the 
interconnection of its events leads to a loss of truth which only 
performance can replace. Our leaders are criticized as stars, whose 
ability is less important than their myth. It is this loss of a context into 
which to place the events of history and of the present that Altman is 
ultimately condemning. Without that context, values must be constantly 
reformulated according to the narrow requirements of the dominant 
ideology. 

BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS is not only self-conscious in its 
evocation of the process of history, but it refers outside the film itself to 
the further history-as-commodity event of the Bicentennial. It was 
released July 3,1976, and through its Wild West Show, the film speaks 
directly and critically to the selling of our past. The question remains: Is 
this the radical critique of which Marcuse spoke? Does it liberate? 
Marcuse feels that it is in the realm of a sensual dimension, in emotional 
appeal, that art is potentially liberating and thus potentially radical. 

While Altman's self-conscious distanciation, calling attention to the 
process itself, is in the tradition of Brecht's radical theater, it does leave 
out an important element, which was also absent from Brecht's theater. 
Distanciation works against the process of audience identification 
through which we lose our critical distance, but it also works against the 
sensual appeal of the form. Distanciation requires alienation from the 
subject, and this may be in direct contradiction to Marcuse's hope for 
radical art that would involve the passions of the viewer and liberate 



his/her sensual feelings, which are so repressed in our culture. In this 
regard then, Altman, in spite of his critique of the bourgeois order at the 
levels of both form and content, does not achieve Marcuse's subversive 
potential. What Altman does offer is an articulate, intelligent, but 
primarily intellectual critique. Unfortunately, this necessarily limits its 
audience, as articulate social criticism is not what people go to popular 
culture to experience. In removing its emotional identification, Altman 
cuts away the very basis of the power of film to speak directly to the 
feelings of the viewer. BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS is dazzling 
as film theory but, by its very success at distanciation, fails as radical 
popular art. 
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The concept "ideology" has figured prominently in recent film theory. 
Unfortunately, many have used the term so ambiguously and at such a high 
level of abstraction that its relevance to actual texts has been obscured. 
Although there is a great deal of debate over the term in Marxist theory, 
recent British film theory has evolved a relatively definable notion of 
"ideology," which I shall label the "structuralist" definition (even though many 
whom I place in this camp would hotly deny it). £i] British film theory has 
followed Althusser in viewing ideology as a practical "lived" world view, which 
is opposed to the theoretical nature of "science." 

"Structuralist" definitions have in common a notion of bourgeois ideology as 
naturalizing, as dehistoricizing, and as largely unconscious in its operation. 
Since the text does not "speak" its ideology on the surface, the critic needs to 
"read" ideology in the text's silences, its absences, its omissions. The following 
essay details a concrete instance of the operation of ideology in one 
entertainment form — the Hollywood musical — in which ideology acts to 
make the cultural seam natural, to mask the transforming material forces of 
history, and to do so in such a way that neither the producers of 
entertainment nor its consumers need interrogate what they are doing at a 
conscious level. I hope to give concrete evidence for the position that ideology 
is not a conspiracy on the part of evil capitalists to dupe the masses, but rather 
it is a logical, coherent system of thought, which is effective precisely because 
it seems entirely natural. 

In the Hollywood musical, the naturalization of certain mass entertainment 
practices may be seen in a particularly clear form. This is because musicals 
not only are entertainment but are also frequently about the production of 
entertainment as well. The musical is thus "self-reflexive" as well as reflexive 
regarding Hollywood and mass entertainment in general. Ideology operates in 
the musical to make mass entertainment (a product of capitalism) appear 
entertainment (a product of pre-industrial societies). The musical does this 
through a process I shall label "creation and erasure." 




In "creation and erasure" an affect or practice is cancelled out through the 
operation of another effect or practice. "Creation and erasure" may be seen to 
operate in the musical at many levels encompassing both form and 
expression. £2} At the "micro" level, an effect may be created in order that we 
may view the very process of cancellation of that effect by another ("erasure"). 
The example of the way in which rehearsals are given as finished products will 
illustrate this "micro" level of creation for erasure. However, in terms of the 
naturalization of mass entertainment practices, creation and erasure appears 
to operate at a "macro" level as well (see chart at end). In each generic 
practice that I shall examine, the creation of "folk" relations in the texts serves 
to "erase" the mass entertainment substance of the texts. The following essay 
attempts to document the operation of ideology as "creation and erasure" on 
this broad level. 

In a discussion of the evolution of British music hall, Stuart Hall and Paddy 
Whannel suggest that the emergence of individual performers or "stars" 
marked the transition from "folk" art to "popular" art. The result of this shift, 
they claim, is that 

"the community had become an 'audience': the art had been 

individualized." 

As Hall and Whannel describe it, popular art nay have many things in 
common with folk art — in particular the direct contact between audience and 
performer — but it differs from folk art in that 

"the audience-as-community has come to depend on the 

performer's skills, and on the force of a personal style, to articulate 

its common values and interpret its experiences." [3I 

The Hollywood musical is one degree farther removed from "folk" art in that it 
involves mechanical reproduction and mass distribution. As such, alienation 
between performer and audience is far greater than in a live entertainment 
format, whether folk or popular. On the phenomenological level, alienation 
means that the performer's "aura" is absent. [4] On the economic level, 
relations of production are alienated from those of consumption: the 
performers do not consume the product and the consumers do not produce 
the product. 

The musical as a genre perceives the gap between producer and consumer, the 
breakdown of community designated by the very distinction between 
"performer" and "audience" as a breach which it must heal. The musical seeks 
to bridge the gap through a valorization of "community" as an ideal concept. 

In basing its value system on community, the producing and consuming 
functions severed by the passage of musical entertainment from folk to 
popular to mass status are rejoined in the aesthetic work of the texts. In this 
way, the material forces of history which produced changes in entertainment 
are elided as well. Entertainment comes to exist in a perpetual past which is 
also a perpetual present. 

At every level, human values and relations associated with folk art are 
substituted for the economic values and relations associated with mass- 


produced art. Through this system of exchange, the economic relations are 
erased as the human relations are created. The result is that the mode of 
production of the Hollywood musical itself is suppressed in and through the 
genre's structuring discourse. The Hollywood musical becomes a mass art 
which aspires to the condition of a folk art: produced and consumed by the 
same integrated community. 

BRICOLAGE VS. ENGINEERING 

In "Moses Supposes" from SINGIN' IN THE RAIN (1952), Gene Kelly and 
Donald O'Connor make use of the room furnishings and tools of the elocution 
teacher to create a dance. This is typical of an entire category of numbers in 
which performers make use of props-at-hand, things perhaps intended for 
other ends, to create the imaginary world of the musical number. In "Moses," 
the room furnishings and tools were not put there for Kelly and O'Connor to 
dance with (though of course we know they were), yet they form the finite 
material stratum out of which the number may be created. If no props are at 
hand, the performer will simulate props using his/her body as a tool; whence 
the inclusion of mime in such dances. The body-as-prop notion defines the 
naturalized narrative dancing favored at MGM. 

The impression of spontaneity in these numbers stems from an effect of 
bricolage or tinkering. Claude Levi-Strauss has used the term bricolage to 
describe the cognitive processes of "folk" cultures, cultures which are pre- 
scientific. For Levi-Strauss, primitive thought is a kind of intellectual 
bricolage. In creating their cultural and intellectual artifacts, primitive people 
make use of materials-at-hand, which may not bear any relation to the 
intended project but which appear to be all they have to work with. 

Levi-Strauss contrasts the bricoleur of folk cultures to the engineer of modern 
scientific thought, whose tasks are subordinated to "the availability of raw 
material and tools conceived and procured for the purposes of the project." [5] 
In applying this distinction to the discourse of the musical, one might say that 
Kelly and O'Connor's number is carefully engineered to give an effect of 
bricolage. Engineering is a prerequisite for the creation of effects of 
"tinkering," of utter spontaneity in the Hollywood musical. The bricolage 
number represents an attempt to erase engineering (a characteristic of mass 
life) by substituting bricolage (a characteristic of folk life). 

The hallmark of the prop dance for both Astaire and Kelly is that props must 
not appear as "props." Rather they must give the impression of being actual 
objects in the environment. Indeed Kelly has referred to an environmental 
conception for choreography as his "hobby horse." Environmental 
choreography abounds in the Kelly-Donen collaborations. "Prehistoric Man" 
in ON THE TOWN (1949) uses an anthropological museum. Most of the 
numbers in SINGIN' IN THE RAIN use props-at-hand. In IT'S ALWAYS FAIR 
WEATHER (1955), garbage-can lids become part of a dance in the streets. Of 
all Kelly's environmental conceptions, the one which gives the greatest 
impression of spontaneity makes use of a newspaper and squeaky floorboard 
(SUMMER STOCK, 1950). However, it is a number whose ostensible function 
is to satirize the Kelly prop number which, ironically, makes the most 
elaborate use of props at hand. 


In "Someone at Last" (A STAR IS BORN, Warner Brothers, 1954), Judy 
Garland (Vicki Lester) recreates at home a production number from a 
Hollywood musical in which she is starring. Garland uses only the props 
available in her living room to simulate the elaborate number: she turns on 
the lamp ("lights"), positions a table ("camera") and begins the "action." She 
uses the elastic banks of a chair for a harp, a pillow for an accordion, a 
lampshade for a coolie's hat, a leopard skin mg for an African costume. Her 
surprise at discovering each object at exactly the needed time makes us forget 
that these objects were carefully positioned there for her use. Thus she is 
constantly erasing the work of production through a pretense of spontaneity. 
Perhaps more than in any other number of this type, the audience receives the 
impression that the number is actually being developed on the spot, that Judy 
Garland is rebuilding the phony, calculated studio production number around 
her own intimate environment. And yet this number is actually the most 
calculated of all. The more it appears as bricolage, the more it erases its own 
creation through engineering. 

Although they nay appear polar opposites, the bricolage and the engineered 
number are actually closely related. We frequently see both practices within 
the scope of a single number. In "Shoes With Wings On," Fred Astaire's 
animated number in THE BARKLEYS Of BROADWAY, elaborate process- 
photography is needed to create the effect of spontaneous dancing with the 
shoes/objects in the immediate environment of the shoemaker he portrays. 
Even Kelly's apparently simple and spontaneous dance with the newspaper 
and floorboard could not have been achieved on a stage. 

What would seem to be antithetical practices become instead twin images of a 
paradox. That paradox consists in the need for the most calculated 
engineering to produce effects of spontaneous evolution. And, as a corollary, 
there's a need to foreground not the technology but rather the dance itself in 
all its seeming transparency. An economic contradiction — between 
industrially produced and handcrafted "products" — underlies the aesthetic 
paradox. The musicals solution to both the paradox and the contradiction is 
provided by a discourse appropriated from folk relations. Bricolage and 
engineering stand in a relationship of creation and erasure to each other. 
Engineering, as the mode of production of the Hollywood musical, is replaced 
by a discourse foregrounding bricolage. In this substitution, the calculation 
behind the numbers is erased but their spontaneous quality is recuperated. 
The spontaneous creation of numbers in the films masks the calculated 
creation of the film. 

THE MASKING OF CHOREOGRAPHY AND REHEARSALS 

In discussing the work of the bricolaqe number I referred to choreographic 
conception without analyzing the choreography itself. In fact, dance style is an 
integral part of the effect of such numbers. In "prop" numbers and elsewhere, 
Hollywood musicals employ choreography which could only by a great stretch 
of the imagination be referred to as "dancing." Such "non-choreography" 
implies that choreography is erased, precisely the effect this dance style gives. 


By erasing choreography as a calculated dance strategy, non-choreography 



implies that dancing is utterly natural and that dancing is easy. Both the 
group folk dance and the bricolage number reflect this view of the dance. 
Michael Wood remarks of Astaire and Kelly that "walking could become 
dancing at any minute," and indeed such a continuity is always stressed. £6] 
Dances which employ completely ordinary movements rather than "steps" 

(for example, Bobby Van's jumping number from THAT'S 
ENTERTAINMENT) aim for an effect of natural body movements within a 
choreographed narrative framework. 

Perhaps the best example of non-choreography as the erasure of 
choreography is a dance performed by Michael Kidd, Dan Dailey and Gene 
Kelly on the streets of New York early in IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 
(i955)- Given three professional dancers to work with (unlike ON THE TOWN 
in which the choreography had to be adjusted to non-dancers), Kelly and 
Donen's choreography is nevertheless resolutely amateurish. It is ultra- 
spontaneous, bordering on ordinary horsing around. One segment consists of 
the everyday movement of running down streets. Another segment 
foregrounds clumsiness, the very opposite of that quality most closely 
associated with choreographed ballet and with Astaire: grace. Choreography is 
erased as the three buddies gracelessly stomp around on garbage can lids. By 
masking the fact that numbers are choreographed, the Hollywood musical 
denies that work is involved in producing dance routines. Rather, dance in the 
musical is seen as having the spontaneous and effortless quality of folk dance. 

The nature of the recuperation from folk dance is particularly clear in group 
dances which are presented as actual folk or community rituals, notably the 
young people's segment of the Fourth of July sequence in SUMMER 
HOLIDAY (1946) and "Skip to My Lou" from MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS (1944), 
both choreographed by Charles Walters. The pure "folk" performance 
represents the zero degree of audience manipulation in that performer and 
audience are one and the same. In the group folk dance, for example, the 
choreographer is the community; in the MGM group "folk" dance however, 
the choreographer is Charles Walters masquerading as the community. 

If non-choreography erases the work behind dancing, another common 
deception of the Hollywood musical — the presentation of finished numbers 
as rehearsals — masks the fact that, to quote Gene Kelly in SUMMER STOCK 
(1950), "putting on a show is hard work." By passing off a rehearsal as a final 
show, however, the spontaneity and casualness of the rehearsal environment 
is retained without having to expose the labor expended in creating the 
number. Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers would perform their most dazzling 
footwork in the context of rehearsal numbers (e.g.," I'll Be Hard to Handle" 
from ROBERTA (1934) and "I'm Putting All My Eggs in One Basket" from 
FOLLOW THE FLEET (1936). In these "bogus" rehearsal numbers, the work- 
in-progress effect is given without needing to demystify the rehearsal process. 

The masking of choreography and the masking of rehearsals are closely 
related in function. Both serve to erase the work that goes into producing 
musical entertainment. This in turn erases the work of production of the texts 
themselves. Valorizing spontaneity ultimately disguises the fact that musical 
entertainment is an industry, and that putting on a show (or putting on a 


Hollywood musical) is a matter of a labor force producing a product for 
consumption. 

THE VALORIZATION OF THE AMATEUR 

When Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers do a number more dependent on 
virtuosity than romance, it is presented in the context of an amateur ballroom 
dancing competition ("Let Yourself Go" in FOLLOW THE FLEET). When 
Judy Garland stands up to sing in MGM musicals, more likely than not she is 
performing on an amateur basis at a party or in a barn rather than "playing 
the Palace." When Gene Kelly is not dancing with Cyd Charisse or Leslie 
Caron, he is likely to be dancing with children (in LIVING IN A BIG WAY, 
ANCHORS AWAY, and AN AMERICAN IN PARIS). For a genre which not 
only represents professional entertainment but also is frequently about 
professional entertainment, there is a remarkable emphasis on the joys of 
being an amateur. When viewed in the context of the appropriation of 
relations of folk art, however, the need to erase professionalism by valorizing 
amateur performance becomes understandable. 

In this context, it is instructive to recall the etymology of the word "amateur" 
(from the Latin, amator, lover). It is precisely the distinction between singing 
and dancing in a formalized arena for economic profit, and singing and 
dancing for the love of it, that distinguishes the professional from the amateur 
entertainer. All folk art is amateur entertainment in this sense. One of the 
reasons popular entertainment needs to be redefined as folk art is to soften 
the association with professionalism. The two factors separating the 
professional entertainer from his audience are the profit motive and his/her 
"talent," his/her stardom. Both are aspects of professionalism. Stardom is a 
product of the emergence of popular and mass entertainment out of 
communal folk art. The profit motive is a product of the same historical 
process at the economic level rather than the human level. The valorization of 
the amateur through the erasure of professionalism solves both dilemmas at 
once. 

In the backstage musical, professionalism is alienating at two levels: between 
text and spectator and within the texts themselves. Many musicals solve this 
problem by eliminating the backstage context entirely. In this way, singing 
and dancing may emerge from the joys of ordinary life. An entire subgenre of 
Hollywood musicals taking place in small towns, the West or other "folk" 
community settings, permits the natural emergence of amateur forms of 
entertainment employing folk motifs. £7] Even so professional a singer as 
Judy Garland frequently portrayed an amateur entertainer in her early films 
with Mickey Rooney and in her later "folk" musicals (e.g., THE HARVEY 
GIRLS, IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME). The cakewalk number between 
Margaret O'Brien and Judy Garland in MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS is perhaps 
the best example of the ideological gains of such amateurization. It might be 
said that Gene Kelly built a career around such nonprofessional roles. Yet 
even casting professional entertainers as amateurs does not give the spectator 
a sense of participation in the creation of his own entertainment. In order to 
do this, the Hollywood musical's alienated production and consumption must 
be erased through a valorization of community. 


THE BACKSTAGE COMMUNITY 


The title number in both stage and screen versions (1943 and 1955) of 
OKLAHOMA! celebrates simultaneously the union of the couple and the 
incipient statehood of the territory in which they reside. Thus in many folk 
musicals, the creation of the narrative through the couple parallels the 
creation of a stable community. The folk subgenre as a whole represents the 
most obvious means by which the Hollywood musical seeks to recapture a 
Utopian sense of communality even as the musical itself exemplifies the new, 
alienated mass art. 

In addition to the folk dance, the folk musical commonly employs two musical 
techniques for linking community to entertainment: the singalong and the 
passed-along song (my term). The singalong, as an entertainment format in 
which the audience is both producer and consumer, has long been an 
authentic folk form in ordinary life, linking the concepts of community and 
entertainment. The passed-along song, a device whereby a diegetically 
performed song is started by one person and then taken up and "passed 
along" by others in the family or community, appears to be a specifically 
cinematic form. (A recent Coke commercial exemplifies this technique. 
Ideologically speaking, it is no accident that so many commercials use old 
musicals as a sourcebook.) Two well-known examples of passed-along songs 
are the title number performed at the beginning of MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
and "Isn't it Romantic?" from LOVE ME TONIGHT (1932). Such numbers 
almost always employ film techniques such as the traveling shot and the 
montage sequence to illustrate the spread of music by the folk through the 
folk. 

In LADY BE GOOD (1942), we are shown the familiar Gershwin tune, 
presumably just composed by the diegetic husband and wife songwriting 
team, spreads through various ethnic groups, languages and nationalities. Not 
only is "Lady Be Good" a contagious "folk" phenomenon, but it is also 
international in scope, making of the entire world a community through song. 
The fact that LADY BE GOOD is also the title of the film helps to make the 
analogy between the montage sequence within the film and the hoped-for 
effect of the film itself. In this example, entertainment products are 
"magically" communally produced and consumed yet diffused through "mass" 
media. The means of production of the Hollywood musical are erased as the 
means of diffusion of the Hollywood musical are re-created in symbolic 
fashion through the montage sequence. 

In the backstage musical not only is community created between performer 
and audience, but also it is created within the realm of the the star, the world 
of the stage. The inscription of community into theater is accomplished in two 
major ways. Within the narratives, community is created through the 
cooperative effort of putting on the show, an effort achieved by substituting 
cooperation for competition at the human level. Within the numbers, 
community is asserted through the insertion of "folk" numbers and folk motifs 
into the diegetic show. 

Warner Brothers' musicals of the early thirties place a premium on 
cooperation and group participation in the success of the final show. 



Collective endeavor is celebrated in the anonymous spectacle of the Busby 
Berkeley production number. The plots of these films stress the need for 
theatrical community in two directions. Within the community of the show, 
obstacles to the show's success stem from an internal struggle in which 
personal greed (usually embodied in a temperamental star) leads to 
undervaluation of the virtues of cooperative effort. Meanwhile, forces may be 
working from outside the show to undermine the collective endeavor. In 
FOOTLIGHT PARADE (1933), a rival producer is stealing Cagney's ideas; in 
DAMES (1933), a falsely prudish moral society wants to censor the show; in 
GOLD DIGGERS OF 33, lack of funding cripples the production. In the 
ultimately successful effort to put on the final show, the theatrical community 
overcomes both the internal and the external, the human and the economic 
obstacles. 

Paralleling the development of the folk musical proper in the forties and fifties 
was a related practice of inserting folk motifs into proscenium numbers in 
backstage musicals. Frequently such numbers feature country motifs in both 
costume and dance formations, as in "Hoe Down" in BABES ON BROADWAY 
(1941) or "Louisiana Hayride" in THE BAND WAGON (1953). Or they may 
feature low-life motifs in the form of tramps ("A Couple of Swells" in EASTER 
PARADE (1948)) or gangster and moll (in WORDS AND MUSIC (1948) and 
ROYAL WEDDING (1951)). 

A third alternative is seen in numbers whose content refers to country life, as 
does Judy Garland's opening number in EASTER PARADE ("I Wish I Was 
Back in Michigan, Down on the Farm"). Proscenium numbers with folk motifs 
are related to an extremely common plot paradigm in the Hollywood musical: 
plots in which a country or small town girl comes to New York to try for her 
big break on Broadway. Both the "Broadway Ballet" in SINGIN' IN THE RAIN 
and "Born in a Trunk" in A STAR IS BORN make fun of this conventional plot, 
as does the stage spoof of the backstage musical, DAMES AT SEA. The girl in 
the backstage musical need not come from Iowa, but she must be shown as 
having her roots in the provinces, thus retaining an association with 
community. If, in BROADWAY MELODY OF 1936, Eleanor Powell comes 
from Albany, then Albany comes to represent the small rural town, "back 
home." The entire rhetoric of ON THE TOWN (1949) is expended upon 
transforming New York City into Meadowville, Indiana. The relevance of this 
pervasive plot to community in the backstage musical is evident. Even after 
the girl becomes a star on Broadway (a professional entertainer), she retains 
an identity with a hypothetical "folk — that of rural Americana — which may 
be recuperated by the entertainment world. Such an exchange is insisted upon 
in EASTER PARADE, where the success of the show comes to depend upon it. 

The same exchange may be accomplished by incorporating folk numbers into 
shows. SUMMER STOCK illustrates the use of the folk number in the final 
show of a backstage musical. In the opening number of a show entitled "Fall 
in Love," principals (Gene Kelly and Judy Garland) and chorus alike inform 
the diegetic audience that both the show and falling in love are "all for you." 
The opening number emphasizes conventions of professional entertainment 
in that cast and chorus are dressed in formal attire, with Kelly in the 
uncharacteristic Astaire uniform of top hat, white tie and tails. But the 



passed-along format of the number is folk-derived. 


Between the first and second numbers, creation and erasure are even more 
apparent. Kelly and Garland reprise "You Wonderful You" as a comedy turn in 
front of the curtain, in candy-striped turn-of-the century garb reminiscent of 
MEET NE IN ST. LOUIS. The song has already played a significant role in the 
film. In its first performance, Kelly introduced Garland to the joys of 
professional entertainment. The first performance of the number valorized 
amateur entertainment through an assertion that even professionals do it for 
love. Kelly reprised the song himself, whistling it while he danced with the 
newspaper and squeaky floorboard. The first reprise valorized spontaneity, 
erasing the work of producing entertainment. The second reprise — the 
number in the final show — now associates the number with community, 
erasing the alienation of producer and consumer. 

Such a "folk" motif is carried over into a hillbilly number reminiscent in style 
if not in quality of "A Couple of Swells." Professional entertainment is re¬ 
created in the penultimate number (Garland's well-known "Get Happy"), only 
to be erased in the finale. The finale consists of a diegetic folk number from 
earlier in the film reprised by full cast and chorus within the show. In the first 
performance of the song ("Howdy Neighbor, Happy Harvest"), Judy Garland 
had expressed her communal country rooms — at this point antithetical to the 
spirit of entertainment. The number included the neighboring farmers in the 
celebration of Garland's acquisition of a tractor. In the narrative, the tractor 
was destroyed and then restored by the entertainers. Its restoration 
represented a significant step in uniting community and entertainment 
through the union of farmer Garland and performer Kelly. Now, in the final 
number of the show, community is inscribed into entertainment, erasing 
professional entertainment but creating folk entertainment. The number is 
also addressed to the spectator of the film through the intermediary of the 
diegetic audience. It ends with the lines, 

"Remember, neighbors, when you work for Mother Nature, you get 

paid by Father Time." 

These lines are sung with Kelly and Garland united in front of the chorus with 
arms lifted up in address. We do not see the diegetic audience; rather, the 
spectator is included in the address to offscreen space. The spectator is invited 
to participate in a harvest ritual taking place in the finale of a "Broadway" 
show. In a sense "Oklahoma!" is inscribed into the final show of a backstage 
musical. In this way the ritual erasure of performer-audience alienation is 
accomplished. 

At the same time and through the same discourse, the economic relation 
between spectator and entertainment institution is erased. Instead of working 
for MGM and getting paid by the spectator, the song asserts that performer 
and audience alike are working for "Mother Nature" and getting paid by 
"Father Time." The economic relations underlying professional entertainment 
and mess art are erased by the economic relations underlying pre-industrial 
communities and folk art. The final song of SUMMER STOCK says this loud 
and clear. 



CONCLUSION 


Although the ideology of entertainment is especially clear in a reflexive form 
such as the Hollywood musical, the operations described in this essay are by 
no means unique to the musical (as the example of the Coke commercial 
makes clear). Nostalgia for folk relations permeates our entertainment forms, 
finding its latest resting place on television. Shows such as LAVERNE AND 
SHIRLEY, LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE, FAMILY, and THE 
WALTONS valorize community in their content. Other shows, for example 
GOOD MORNING, AMERICA and DONAHUE, appropriate folk relations in 
their format: the former with its butcher, its baker, and its Rona Barrett; the 
latter with its 19th century participatory "town meeting" format. In one sense, 
the valorization of community is Utopian, playing a significant role in 
progressive (NORMA RAE) or revolutionary (late Godard or Jansco) art as 
well. Although it is perfectly possible for individual audience members to read 
the valorization of community as progressive in mass entertainment forms as 
well, I believe that the evidence presented in this essay would render such a 
reading unusual and unlikely. For the thrust of the operation of ideology in 
mass entertainment is regressive rather than progressive. Moreover, it is 
regressive in such a way as to naturalize the relationship between mass art 
and its audience as one of community rather than alienation. 

The structuralist view of ideology may provide a way out of this naturalized 
bind by its refusal to accept anything as natural. Structural analysis teaches us 
to look not at what media such as television say, nor even how they say it but 
rather to look for that which is written in the text's silence. In this way, a 
radical consciousness may emerge from the reading of what appears to be a 
text totally transparent in its bourgeois ideology; or a text, like that of the 
musical, which may seem to say nothing at all. Only by the critical rewriting of 
that which has been erased, may the operation of ideology in entertainment 
texts be rendered explicit. 
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Before I could answer Lenin continued: 

"The record of your sins, Clara, is even worse. I have been 
told that at the evenings arranged for reading and discussion 
with working women, sex and marriage problems come first 
... The first state of proletarian dictatorship is battling with 
the counter-revolutionaries of the whole world ... But active 
Communist women are busy discussing sex problems and 
the forms of marriage — 'past, present and future."Til 

"The great fire of the world uprising of the proletariat called 
woman from her baking tins into the arena of the 
barricades... "I2I 

It is not always clear whether feminist critiques of socialist societies are 
"within" or "against" the revolution. £3] As feminists, we may have 
succeeded in understanding that monolithic notions of the Revolution 
frequently celebrate the authority of primary over secondary 
contradictions: of economy first and the family second, of class struggle 
first and sexual politics second, and so on. And we may understand as 
well that revolutionary change rarely allows sex and class, for example, 
to be neatly and hierarchically classified into rigidly separate spheres. 
Yet such understanding does not dismiss the very real ambiguity that is 
potential in feminist analysis of women's roles in socialist change or, in 
the case of film criticism, of the film images of those roles. Surely the 
apprehension is understandable on the part of women engaged in 
socialist feminist research. If feminist analysis of Soviet revolutionary 
films, for instance, allows us to discover that OCTOBER and EARTH are 
as thoroughly sexist as the works of literary misogynists like Norman 
Mailer, then we seem to be celebrating just another distorted vision of 
revolutionary process — one that occurs outside of history. 




In examining the representation of women in Soviet narrative film of the 
1920s, my purpose is neither triumphantly to declare Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin, et al. as feminists; nor is it to enumerate the injustices done 
by those filmmakers to women. All Soviet films of the 1920s are 
explorations of different facets of revolutionary consciousness. I want to 
examine whether, in Soviet cinema, there are "female" and "male" 
versions of political consciousness. 

As explorations of revolutionary consciousness, many Soviet films of the 
1920s act as agents of memory. Sergei Eisenstein's 1924 film STRIKE 
ends with an extreme close-up of a human eye, with a title advising 
proletarians to "remember" — in this case, to remember the struggles of 
the workers' movement and the brutal nature of capitalist repression. 
Pudovkin's THE MOTHER (1927) also remembers the past, the specific 
period of 1905, and celebrates the process by which the unpoliticized 
become engaged in revolutionary struggle. FRAGMENT OF AN 
EMPIRE, a 1929 film by Friedrich Ermler, is constructed around the 
very process of memory. The central character of the film is an amnesia 
victim who regains his memory only after the Revolution, thus seeing 
socialism through completely innocent eyes. 

As forms of memory, these narratives work against the grain of the 
bourgeois history, in which workers and peasants are virtually invisible. 
The past is apprehended as an active, dynamic part of the revolutionary 
present. The image of memory might be stretched a bit to represent, as 
well, the process by which a socialist-feminist film criticism examines 
and refocuses both the past and its representation on the screen. 

STRIKE 

Sergei Eisenstein's STRIKE is not a film "about women." But it is 
precisely that absence, let's say, that makes STRIKE an interesting 
starting point for our purposes. A similar absence is reflected in the 
statement attributed to nineteenth-century French socialist-feminist 
Flora Tristan, that women must march alongside of the people. And so it 
is tempting, at first, to describe STRIKE as a film about workers, not 
about women. 

STRIKE shows the declaration of a strike and its eventual dissolution by 
management. The "strike" of the film is a condensation of many strikes 
and of many political observations concerning the development of 
revolutionary consciousness. Women appear in Eisenstein's film 
marching in rallies and demonstrations, though not as workers. Most 
frequently, women appear as obstacles to the success of the strike. Thus, 
in its presentation of working-class history, the film elides women's 
actual involvement in labor and political activity. The strikes and factory 
agitation evoked in the film concern the sphere of male activity. The 
questions to ask, then, are whether there is a parallel sphere of women's 
activity; and whether the signifier "woman" identifies women as a class 
(so to speak). There is no such articulation of "male" as a category of 
representation. Men are either capitalists, workers, or "go-betweens" — 



spies on the one hand, foremen and bureaucrats on the other. Or put 
another way, the male identity of these categories of social relations is 
assumed. This male common denominator is not completely monolithic, 
however. Of particular interest in STRIKE is the role given the 
intermediary figures, the "go-betweens": the foreman and the office 
worker who spy on the workers' activities and report back to their boss; 
and in particular, the actual spies hired by management to break the 
strike. 

That these figures are on the side of the capitalist order is 
unquestionable. As intermediaries, they themselves are powerless to 
affect immediate action or to wield immediate control. Yet within the 
boundaries of the film they have another kind of power, and that is the 
power to watch, to observe: the power of image-making. This form of 
power is strikingly illustrated in the latter part of the film, for instance, 
when one of the spies surreptitiously aims a hidden camera at a worker 
as he removes a management poster from a glass case. We follow the 
development of an image: from the moment it is captured, to the 
negative filmstrip, to the emergence of the photograph which allows the 
arrest of the striker in question. At the other extreme of this displaced 
power, this indirect power, is the brute force used by the bosses through 
mounted police, once to break up a strike meeting and again to 
completely destroy the workers' movement at the end of the film. 

Throughout the film, the perspective of these intermediary figures is 
central. Very little of the film actually occurs within the walls of the 
factory. The early scenes focus not on preparations for the strike per se, 
but on the intrusion of these makeshift spies on the workers' secret 
meetings. And it is the figure of spying which provides the most basic 
thread of narrative continuity throughout the film. STRIKE assumes and 
retains a narrative framework that is familiar to socialist culture: the 
contradiction between boss and workers, the eruption of the strike, and 
its subsequent destruction by the superior brute force of the capitalists. 
This skeletal structure is presented, however, through obtuse angles, 
through indirect lines of vision. 

All of this may appear to take us away from the representation of women 
in the film. Women in STRIKE are neither capitalists nor workers; nor 
are they intermediaries or emissaries in the same way as the bosses' 
allies. Like the intermediaries, however, women always appear in an 
oblique context in the film. Yet this oblique perspective is not one which 
can immediately be identified as "woman." Women appear in the film 
almost uniquely in the context of the couple, a context which in its turn 
suggests two different registers. There is domestic space, which is seen 
only in the context of the proletarian home. And there is another form of 
"private" space, that of sexuality and seduction — evoked only in 
connection with the bourgeoisie. What I am suggesting is that if the 
presence of women in Eisenstein's film evokes the sense of obstacle, of 
complication of the strike, it is not so much because women are 
identified as a class, as a sign of immanently depoliticized space. Rather, 
"woman" signifies the private space which works against the success of 



the strike. 


The pivotal narrative point of STRIKE occurs when images of the 
striking workers at home with their wives and children appear in 
juxtaposition with images of the grotesquely stereotypical capitalist 
eating alone in a restaurant. A sharp contrast is clear between the 
communal meal of the workers and the solitary isolation of the boss in 
an expensive restaurant. The direct alternation of images of boss and 
worker marks the first time in the film that a relation is established 
between the two opposing camps without the presence of the 
intermediaries. Various substitutions in the alternating image tracks of 
worker and factory owner occur until the stunning climax of the 
"shareholders' meeting." 

Four fat capitalists quickly ignore the strikers' demands and move on to 
more urgent business: a demonstration of an elaborate juicer that one of 
them has acquired. This meeting alternates with a meeting of strikers in 
the woods, and the demonstration of the juicer coincides with an attack 
by mounted police. This section of the film closes with a return to 
domestic space. But now, discord reigns: a wife blames her husband for 
the lack of food; a husband takes family possessions to sell, against his 
wife's, will; and a wife angrily leaves her home with clothing to sell. The 
home, initially presented as an alternative space to that of the factory, is 
invaded by the same power relations operative at the workplace. With 
the evocation of domesticity, the relation of power shifts. Up to this 
point in the film, the workers' strength was dominant. Now, however, 
the balance of power tips in favor of the boss. 

It is significant that this reversal should occur at precisely the moment 
when domestic space is presented on the screen. Beneath the central 
tension of the film between boss and worker, there is another tension, 
between private and public life. The boss's power is measured by its 
capacity to extend beyond the realm of the factory. The final slaughter of 
the film includes an invasion of the workers' tenements where homes 
are trampled through and children slain. Thus, the horrific proportions 
of the conclusion lie partially in the violation of the distinction between 
private and public space. 

Early in the film, after the photograph has incriminated him, a striking 
worker is arrested in the street. The boss and a woman companion 
witness the arrest. Of the two, she reacts more violently, screaming to 
"kill" the worker. Here the couple exists not in domestic space but in a 
more overtly defined sexual space. The woman wears the clothing and 
the facial expressions of stereotypical seductiveness. The young worker's 
arrest disturbs the enclosed space of the carriage in which she and the 
boss are seated. At the same time, the spectacle of the beating provides a 
thinly disguised sense of sexual gratification. 

Thus, each moment of the progressive dissolution of the strike is marked 
by the appearance of a couple. When the same worker signs a confession 
marking his and, by extension, the workers' downfall, another couple 
appears. This is a pair of midgets who dance the tango on a round 



dinner table while the worker and a police officer sit in the foreground. 
All four characters face the camera. The dance provides an almost comic 
background to the worker's confession. More important, a homologous 
relation exists between the two "couples" — Mole and Peurole, police 
officer and worker. I4J 

The four spies succeed in short-circuiting the strike, first by the use of a 
camera and finally by hiring their own intermediaries. These are the 
lumpenproles, or "riff-raff' as they are referred to in the film, whose 
infiltration of the workers' march instigates the final massacre of the 
film. One of these "unscrupulous men" is a woman whose presence is 
similar to the seductive femininity evoked by the boss's companion. 
Here, however, that seduction is a parody of itself. The "riff-raff' live in 
barrels dug into the ground. Their underground dwellings are 
represented in ways similar to the other two forms of private space we 
have seen in the film. A man is seen rocking a baby in a barrel, recalling 
the domestic scene where a man and woman bathe their child. A midget 
assists the leader of these people, reminding the viewer of the tango¬ 
dancing couple. When the infiltrators set fire to a liquor store at the 
moment the strikers walk by, attention is focused on the woman. She 
climbs up a tree and screams "DES-TROY," attempting to incite the 
workers to riot. Here we have a direct parallel with the woman who so 
enthusiastically screamed for the death of a worker from inside the 
boss's carriage. 

The image of the "riff-raff," in terms of the space they occupy and the 
actions they perform, regroups all the ways in which private space — 
domestic or sexual — have been briefly glimpsed in the film and reduce 
them to grotesque parody. That they live underground is entirely 
appropriate, as a figure for the way in which images of private life 
appear in Eisenstein's film. 

The personal is evenly split into two opposing camps: the domestic 
space of the workers and the sexually charged space of the bourgeoisie 
and its allies. Domestic space is literally invaded in the course of the film 
and thus obliterated. Sexual space becomes more and more a parody of 
itself until it too is obliterated in the figure of the female "riff-raff," who 
is the first to die in the liquor store fire. Women in STRIKE consistently 
represent a displaced view of the central activity of the strike. Their 
function is structurally similar, in narrative terms, to that of the spies. 
But whereas the spies represent an access to power through disguise, 
through image-making, through concealed vision, women represent the 
very opposite: they are, whether proletarian or bourgeois, the vehicles 
through which strength dissipates. 

THE MOTHER 

Where domestic space functions only briefly, and only to be obliterated 
in STRIKE, it is a central focal point in Pudovkin's film THE MOTHER. 
A much less complex film on all levels than STRIKE, THE MOTHER 
also represents an oblique perspective on political consciousness: the 
perspective of those outside of production — i.e., outside of factory 


production — and outside of political life in general. 


Loosely based on Maxim Gorki's novel of the same name, THE 
MOTHER proposes a dialectical view of motherhood. An elderly woman 
is suddenly exposed to revolutionary consciousness when her hard- 
drinking husband and her revolutionary son confront each other in a 
struggle that results in her husband's death. The son is arrested for his 
political activities and the mother unwittingly betrays him, naively 
believing that telling the authorities the truth will set him free. At his 
trial, the mother suddenly reacts to both the injustice done her son and 
the many years of her own suffering. He is sent to jail, and the mother 
begins working with the revolutionaries. An escape plan for her son 
initially succeeds, but both mother and son are killed at the moment 
they are reunited. 

Absolute devotion to her son motivates the mother to cooperate naively 
and unthinkingly with the police. Yet simultaneously, this devotion 
allows the mother to transcend the narrow proportions within which her 
love for her son is initially presented. On the one hand, motherhood is a 
suffocating, self-enclosed relation; and on the other, motherhood 
transcends its own limited realm to connect with other forms of social 
experience. In Pudovkin's film, the mother moves from the one kind of 
mother-relation to the other. 

If "woman" in this film signifies the unpoliticized, then motherhood is a 
figure for the way in which revolutionary consciousness transforms the 
privatized, fragmented relation — one in which the mother unwittingly 
betrays her son because she has no conscious relation to social forces 
beyond her grasp — into a relation of organic unity. Here, motherhood 
works as a support for participation in collective action rather than 
against such political consciousness. In THE MOTHER, then, the 
separation between private and public space is central to both the 
dynamics of the narrative and of revolutionary consciousness. 

Thus we might begin by analyzing the nature of domestic space in the 
film within which the mother, in our first perception of her, is firmly 
entrenched. Though the first image of the mother shows her performing 
household labor, the image also conveys relative calm. This calm is 
disturbed, first by the arrival of the drunken husband and, a second 
time, after the husband's death, by the police officers who question 
Pavel the son. These two forms of patriarchal authority — the family and 
the state — intrude upon the mother's space in essentially the same way: 
by force. Pavel also intrudes upon this space, although in a qualitatively 
different way. Early in the film, Pavel agrees to hide some ammunition 
in the house, which he conceals under floorboards as the mother dimly 
watches through her sleep. This is an ambiguous intrusion, one that the 
mother herself will later imitate when she begins working with the 
revolutionaries. 

The pivotal point of the film is the trial of Pavel. The scenes preceding 
and following the trial scene are marked by a tension between indoor 
and outdoor spaces. In the latter half of the film, Pavel is in prison while 



militancy grows outside of the prison walls. In a structurally parallel 
fashion, the mother's confinement to domestic space in the first half of 
the film cuts her off from the social whole. As Pavel's revolutionary 
activities are the catalyst for the mother's departure from the confines of 
domestic space, so too will the mother be a major agent in Pavel's escape 
attempt. 

Within this rhyming structure of the film, domestic space is not 
"redefined" in relation to the public sphere. Rather, domestic space is 
obliterated. Only once does the interior space of the home appear after 
Pavel's trial. This is when the mother hides tracts — rather than guns — 
under the floorboards. Even here, the presence of the home functions 
primarily to recapture the original image of the concealed guns, draining 
that image of its significance as a threat to the mother. This obliteration 
of domestic space would seem to suggest that the development of 
political consciousness is a unilateral move outwards, in broader and 
broader social terms. Domestic space becomes perhaps insignificant per 
se: perhaps completely synonymous with social space. In either case, 
domestic space has no function once political consciousness develops. 

However, the relation between mother and son — the only family 
relation permitted an authentic existence in the film — is redefined and 
intensified. Only after that relation can transcend the privatized space of 
the home does it flourish. Within the home, the son defends his mother 
unsuccessfully against the tyrant father; but in the social sphere, he 
attacks an entire system. One must ask what it matters that this parent- 
child relation is mother and son, rather than mother-daughter, or 
father-son, or father-daughter: what is particular, in other words, to the 
mother-son relation? 

Mothers nurture; and the nurturing of a son exemplifies the relation 
between private and public space in a way no other familial relation 
does. For in patriarchal society, mothers are vehicles for their sons' 
transition from familial to social identity. Such an articulation echoes 
the way in which Alexandra Kollontai gave special consideration to 
motherhood: 

"... the woman's responsibilities towards the social collective, 
society, will always be somewhat different to men's. The 
woman is not only an independent worker and citizen — at 
the same time she is a MOTHER, a bearer of the future. "[5] 

If motherhood is women's access to revolutionary consciousness in 
Pudovkin's film, it is also suggested that revolutionary bonds are as 
"natural" as the link between mother and son. Political consciousness 
itself becomes a "natural" process whereby, in the most famous scene of 
the film, the growing consciousness of masses of people is equatable to 
the breaking up of ice floes with the advent of spring. And so, the 
uprising of the people is as natural as the four seasons and as natural as 
a mother's love for her son. 

A visual nature motif is developed in the film primarily through images 


of water, first introduced as background elements. Gradually in the 
course of the film, these images become more accentuated and form 
visual metaphors. When the revolutionaries are first presented in the 
film, they meet in the forest. Their meeting is introduced by what appear 
to be simple establishing shots of a brook and trees. The major function 
of "nature" here is to define an alternative space to the enclosed, 
claustrophobic space of the home and the bar seen in previous scenes. 

Before the image of water becomes a metaphor at the conclusion of the 
film for the awakening "spring" of the masses, the motif passes through 
several detours. When a man is beaten by the "Black Hundreds" — a 
mercenary group to which the husband belongs — water functions as 
counterpoint. Images of rapidly moving water are intercut with images 
of the man being beaten. Water appears in a similar way within the 
home: the mother stares fixedly at water slowly dripping while her dead 
husband lies in the house. In both of these instances, the water retains a 
primarily diegetic function. 

In another famous scene of the film, water is one element in the 
metaphor of Pavel's job when he discovers through a note smuggled to 
him by his mother that an escape plan is in the works. Pavel's joyful 
facial expression is juxtaposed to images of a babbling brook and a 
babbling baby. This metaphor does not simply signify "joy": it is a 
reorganization of previously seen images of the physical universe and of 
human nature. Pavel's joy is compared to the mother-child relation, a 
relation seen as the point of contact between political consciousness and 
human relations. The final water metaphor returns, initally, to a diegetic 
context. Pavel, escaped from prison, attempts to dodge the police on the 
ice floes. Once he has rejoined the demonstrators, images of the 
breaking ice floes are introduced in counterpoint to the marchers. The 
movement of human beings is inscribed as part of a natural cycle. And it 
is, finally, Pavel who is given the most direct access to the images of 
nature. His joy is represented by a leap to another sphere of imagery, 
and his mother's joy is represented by the vision of him. The water 
imagery constitutes the work of metaphor in the film. Woman as mother 
constitutes another figure: she is the point of access between the human 
individual and the natural cycles within which his activity is inscribed. 

FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE 

The image of spying in STRIKE and the image of cyclical nature-bound 
activity in THE MOTHER are images of participation, of social relations. 
As such, these images are central in determining women's function as 
narrative figures. In Friedrich Ermler's 1929 film FRAGMENT OF AN 
EMPIRE, this image of participation is memory itself. The film concerns 
a man who lost his memory during the civil war and only regains it ten 
years after the revolution. At a train station, a woman's face perceived 
through a train car window initiates a series of brief images from his 
past: the woman is his former wife. The man returns to St. Petersburg 
with his restored identity, only to be completely baffled by the changes 
that have taken place. The man gradually adjusts to new living 



conditions and begins to work in a factory. Only at the conclusion of the 
film does he find his wife, whose briefly perceived face began the process 
by which his memory was restored. She is now married to a moronic 
cultural worker, and though she is tempted to leave him to return to her 
former husband, she does not. 

The hero's loss of memory is presented most basically in the film as a 
split between the past and the present. Once his memory is restored, his 
individual past is out of time with the social changes that have taken 
place. Memory functions as the central narrative device of the film. A 
past is not simply restored to the hero, but rather the relation between 
past and present is qualitatively transformed. Memory becomes a kind 
of production in which the two terms of past and present can only be 
defined in a constant state of reciprocal change. The film constantly 
plays with the multiple associations of such a process. From the relation 
between past and present mediated by the production of memory, a 
number of similarly defined relations evolve: the traditional versus the 
experimental, the country versus the city, observation versus 
participation, the private versus the public. Thus when the hero returns 
to the city, freshly endowed with a memory of his past, he finds his 
former employer and wife living shabbily and miserably. The image of 
the man and wife hovers between the protagonist's perception of them 
as victims of inexplicable change and the stereotypical image of the self- 
righteous capitalists they evoke. 

When the protagonist perceives his former wife at the train station, she 
gapes at him, shocked. She quickly turns away, and he watches her, 
puzzled. As the train leaves, he grabs a cigarette box thrown from her 
window and clings to it. When he returns home, images of the woman — 
some identical to those we see of her in the train, others from different 
contexts — appear in rapid succession. The man pieces these images 
together by symbolically and literally operating a sewing machine to 
create — the metaphor is essential — the fabric of his past. The images of 
his wife are replaced by images from the war. A small, highly abstracted 
story is represented in which the man meets an image of himself on the 
battlefield, and both soldiers (on opposite sides) refuse to fire. 

In the following scene, the man leaves. Thus what we have seen of his 
past are a series of images of a woman and a brief narrative of his time 
in the war. Put another way, we see personal life and official history, 
both in highly disjointed fashion. Various objects incite these images: 
the cigarette package, a spool whose movement across the table evokes 
the image of a tank's movement, an iron cross pressing against the 
man's chest (the origins of which now become clear), and the sewing 
machine. As the man responds and adjusts to the new society that he 
finds in St. Petersburg, all of these elements reappear in different 
contexts. The comradeship abstractly expressed between the two 
soldiers in his memory is refined and expanded in the relations between 
the protagonist and his co-workers at the factory. The authority of the 
generals is mirrored in the former employer. The sewing machine, the 
central instrument in reactivating his past, is not unlike the machines 



which provide the basis for the man's reintegration into Soviet society. 
The iron cross that motivated some images is given away to a theatrical 
group, as a relic providing a no longer necessary contact with the past. 

The cigarette box, which is the man's only tangible link to the fleeting 
image of his wife, reappears during the final scene of the film, in which 
he visits her and her present husband. This scene is similar in many 
ways to the earlier section of the film when the man's memory is 
restored (and some of the images from the previous scene reappear in 
the conclusion of the film). The present husband, the cultural worker, is 
pompous and oppressive. The protagonist is about to hit him in 
retaliation for striking the woman when images of two military officers 
from his past are juxtaposed to the image of the cultural worker. These 
images give the man pause. He looks around the apartment, which is 
presented in a series of images as fragmented as the original 
representation of his memory. These are images of self-contained 
objects: a pamphlet covered with soup, a still-life painting, a complete 
set of Lenin's works clearly never opened. And finally, there is an image 
of the woman. The reappearance of an image structure similar to the 
memory sequence suggests the resolution of past and present or, rather, 
an ability to see the past as both in the present and removed from it. For 
it is ultimately the couple and the space they occupy which suffer from a 
memory lapse. The relation of past to present is transferred, in the final 
scene of the film, from temporal to spatial dimensions. 

The "memory scene" early in the film thus functions as a matrix of 
elements which are reactivated throughout the film, occurring in 
different contexts to evoke different configurations of the poles of 
memory. The image of the woman which motivates the scene forms the 
immediate narrative link between past and present: the man's 
departure, initially, is in search of his wife. Yet of all the elements of the 
original memory scene, the image of the wife reappears in the most 
static way. Briefly perceived at the train station, she is one of many 
images of the man's past. Perceived again by the man at the end of the 
film, she functions in much the same way. While all the other elements 
of the man's past — the military, authority, machinery — have been 
qualitatively redefined in a passage from past to present and from 
individual to social, the woman is as rigidly locked into the 
claustrophobic private space of her domestic life with the cultural 
worker as she was locked into the protagonist's past. 

In many ways Ermler's film makes a profound, if unconscious, 
connection between the definition of woman within private space and 
woman as image. The wife is initially perceived in the film as an image, 
framed by the train window, and then as a series of multiple images 
sewn together like pieces of filmstrip through the movements of the 
sewing machine. Put another way, the woman is first and foremost 
unambiguously represented as an image. And she remains image 
because she never leaves the immediate space of private life. 


Although Eisenstein was the principle spokesperson, in Soviet cinema, 



of the relation between the dialectical method of montage and the 
narrative tradition that preceded it, Ermler's film is one of the finest 
examples of the ways in which Soviet film narrative appropriated the 
fundamental structures of an essentially bourgeois art form to socialist 
ends. For FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE has a classical quest structure in 
which the central character binds up the opposing halves of individual 
and social existence — here, understood in their original phase as pure 
absence. But most important, FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE exemplifies 
the function of narrative as a mediation between private and public 
space. The hero of the film is a figure of totality in whom a past is 
produced and then given definition only in relation to the present. [6] 

It is only through that process that a future tense becomes thinkable. 

The man leaves the apartment when his former wife sobs that this is 
"the end." He faces the camera to tell the audience that no, this is just 
the beginning, there is "still much left to be done." This is, on one level, 
a forced resolution of socialist triumphalism. But on another level, it is 
an inscription of the tension between the personal and the social as one 
which cannot be resolved within the film, within the realm of narrative. 
The entire film develops around the split between two terms. 
FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE can be seen ultimately, however, as a film 
that opens up these contradictions rather than assuming their imaginary 
resolution. 

CONCLUSION 

In these three films, the image of woman evokes private, personal space. 
Feminists look at the realm of the private as, on the one hand, the realm 
of social relations largely ignored in political analysis, Marxist or 
otherwise; and, on the other, the context within which women have been 
defined and define themselves in patriarchal-capitalist society. That the 
"personal is political" has by now become a truism of feminist theory. 
There is the realm of domesticity: the home, in an affective sense, the 
household, in an economic sense. There are the human relations not 
immediately determined by production. These are the general contours 
of the personal which demand analysis. Yet what Sheila Rowbotham 
wrote in 1973 still holds true: 

"The manifestations of the specific manner in which the 
dominant relations and values of capitalist society penetrate 
all the supposedly 'personal' areas of human life are still 
largely unexplored." [7] 

For in any discussion of "private life," the personal is too often confused 
with the purely individual — such is the dominant ideology of personal 
life. But there is something that rings false when all the manifestations 
of private life are collapsed into one tableau, itself a kind of miniature of 
the large-scale workings of capitalism. Such a view is not incorrect: but 
it is the nature of the view, its vantage point, that should be examined. 
For this is a view that straddles private and public space; it is a view 
from a comfortable distance. What of the view from within the space of 
private life, i.e., the view that looks at the nature of public space from 


the vantage point of women within the home? I am speaking of a kind of 
imaginary social participation, one which ultimately affects and 
determines all individuals, male and female, within capitalist society. 

But the understanding of imaginary social participation begins most 
strategically with the position of women. The very notion of "personal 
life" is ideological and resides on the false assumption that work and 
home, commodity relations and personal relations, can be kept separate. 
Demystification of that separation proceeds, on one level, by analysis of 
how the public sphere is mirrored in the private. And on another level, 
attention must be drawn to the ways in which the institutions of private 
life shape an image of the public sphere. 

One such institution is the novel, which emerged in the eighteenth 
century as a dominant literary form at precisely the time that the 
margins of private and public life were sharply defined. The first major 
audience of the novel was bourgeois women, for whom novel reading 
was a leisure-time activity. The very act of reading becomes a kind of 
removed social participation, mirrored in the content of novels which 
nearly always recounted the passage from individual to social existence, 
the putting into place of the halves of private and public lives. The 
writing of novels, too, tapped forms of communication associated with 
women, like letter writing, and marked their increased entry into the 
realm of artistic production. [81 

I have mentioned the novel, and private and public life within capitalist 
society, all of which may seem to be very distant from Soviet cinema and 
revolutionary society. For Soviet film speaks collective history. And the 
very notion of private and public space is radically different in a 
revolutionary culture built upon the principle that organic totality is 
possible. In any case, the split between personal and public life is a 
specific feature of capitalist development, evolving from the division 
between the socialized labor of the factory and the private labor of 
women within the home, [q] Thus Eli Zaretsky concludes that the very 
notion of personal life had but minor significance in nineteenth-century 
Russia, and then only amongst the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, fiol 

"The tradition of personal liberation had little meaning in a 
pre-industrial society in which the family was still the basic 
hub of production, and in which production and personal life 
were integrated. It was difficult for the Bolsheviks to see 
whether and in what form personal life could become a 
progressive political issue." fill 

But the importance of the private sphere in Soviet film narrative comes 
from its relation to the narrative tradition of Western Europe, to the 
novel. For it is the novel which, perhaps more than any other cultural 
form, has served to articulate a relation between private and public 
space. 

Lenin's comment to Inessa Armand concerning her preparation of a 
pamphlet on free love is instructive in this regard. 



"In your pamphlet you have juxtaposition not of class 
TYPES, but something in the nature of 'an individual case,' 
which is possible, of course. But is this a question of 
individual cases? The theme of a separate, individual case of 
dirty kisses in marriage and pure kisses in a short-lived love 
affair should be developed in a novel (for here the whole 
POINT would be in the INDIVIDUAL setting, in analyzing 
the CHARACTERS and psychology of GIVEN types). But in a 
pamphlet?" f 12I 

I wonder where, on the spectrum of concerns appropriate to novel 
versus pamphlet, Lenin place the cinema. Perhaps it would lie 
somewhere in between, for Soviet cinema did define itself early in its 
history as a unique hybrid of fiction and historical exposition. Film did 
not have quite the direct political function of pamphlets but were more 
immediately defined in terms of public space than other art forms, like 
the novel. 

We know that debates and discussions on personal life occurred in the 
Soviet Union and that Alexandra Kollontai was more than an isolated 
figure. Sheila Rowbotham tells us that in the years immediately 
following the Revolution, 

"There has probably never been a time when great masses of 
people discussed openly questions which affected women so 
much." fiql 

We know less about the extent to which the development of Soviet film 
art was potentially affected by discussions concerning sexuality, 
women's roles, and the family. Abram Room's 1927 film, BED AND 
SOFA, tells the story of a woman whose husband invites a male friend to 
share their one-room apartment (there is a severe housing shortage). 
When the husband has to leave town, the woman and friend begin 
sleeping together. Upon the husband's return, the three settle down into 
a kind of extended marriage, until the woman discovers she is pregnant. 
About to have an abortion, she changes her mind and leaves the two 
men, deciding to raise the child herself. This film could almost function 
as an illustration of Alexandra Kollontai's pamphlets. But at the time 
this film was made, a movement was already underfoot which sought to 
contain the discussions which earlier had flourished, f 14! 

Soviet narrative cinema occupies a particular juncture central to a 
socialist-feminist theory of cinema. There is one line leading from film 
narrative to the bourgeois narrative tradition, primarily that of the 
novel, that it taps and transforms. Another line leads from the 
visualization of space, personal and social, on the screen to the ways in 
which Soviet women and men perceived themselves in relation to the 
changing public sphere of socialism. And another leads from the 
representation of women as figures of private space, not directly to the 
lives of women in Soviet society but to the ways in which women in 
Soviet society imagined their activity and how they saw links between 
that activity and revolutionary consciousness. 




In STRIKE, THE MOTHER, and FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE, the 
representation of women is the articulation of the relation — always 
problematic, always ambiguous — between the personal and the social. 
Some may see in this yet another example of woman as victim or the 
image of woman as nothing but the object of the male gaze. But I see 
affirmation of the strategic, central role of women in the experience and 
the critical examination of private and public space. That such an 
affirmation occurs completely at the unconscious level in these films is 
not a problem — it is precisely the point. For as Sylvia Bovenschen has 
said, 


"... an element of female resistance, if only a passive one, has 
always contributed to artistic production." f 15! 
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The following leaflet calling for a protest against DRESSED TO KILL 
was distributed in San Francisco. In addition to organized mass protests 
against CRUISING, WINDOWS, CHARLIE CHAN, and FORT APACHE 
reported in the last issue of JUMP CUT, antiracist campaigns have been 
launched against THE FIENDISH PLOT OF DR. FU MANCHU, and two 
TV mini-series, BEULAH LAND, a slave plantation story, and HANTA 
YO, an historical portrayal of Dakota Sioux. Further reports can be 
found in the summer, '80 issue of Chamba Notes, and a long analysis of 
the struggle over CRUISING appears summer issue of Cineaste. 


THE CRITICS ARE HAILING BRIAN DE PALMA'S DRESSED TO 
KILL : 

"The first great American movie of the eighties ...violent, erotic, and 
wickedly funny," David Denby, New York Magazine. 

"A witty, romantic, psychological horror film... entertaining," Vincent 
Canby, New York Times. 

"A triumph," J. Hoberman, The Village Voice. 

"Just about irresistible," Veronica Geng, The Soho News. 

FROM THE INSIDIOUS COMBINATION OF VIOLENCE AND 
SEXUALITY IN ITS PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL TO SCENE AFTER 
SCENE OF WOMEN RAPED, KILLED, OR NEARLY KILLED, 
DRESSED TO KILL IS A MASTER WORK OF MISOGYNY. 

The opening scene shows naked Kate Miller (Angie Dickenson) 
fetishistically photographed in a steamy shower, suddenly hoisted up by 
her crotch, a hand slapped across her mouth, her face twisted in 
anguish, screaming as she is raped by a stranger from behind. Canby 
called this the "sexy, comic opening sequence." 

Following an afternoon sexual liaison, Angie Dickenson enters an 
elevator where she is slashed repeatedly with a straight-edge razor, 
finally sliding to the floor. "A peculiarly moral film," commented Canby 
on DePalma's method of resolving Dickenson's adultery. 





Liz Blake (Nancy Allen), a happy-go-lucky prostitute, is slashed with the 
same razor as she stands in a black garter belt, black nylons, and stiletto 
heels, her face frozen in terror, blood dripping from her hands. 

The apprehended transvestite killer chokes a nurse to death from his 
hospital bed, then lays her corpse on the bed, unzips her uniform, 
displaying garter belt and nylons, spreads her legs, removes her shoes, 
dropping them on the murdered woman's stomach, while inmates watch 
and laugh from the balcony above. 


The escaped killer enters Nancy Blake's home where, like Dickenson 
before her, she is photographed naked, in the mist from a shower, 
caressing herself; the bathroom door opens, and again and again the 
straight-edge razor tears at her throat. Said Denby, "The violence of this 
movie... leaves one exhilarated rather than shaken." 

THE DISTORTED IMAGE OF A PSYCHOTIC MALE TRANSVESTITE 
MAKES ALL SEXUAL MINORITIES APPEAR SICK AND 
DANGEROUS. DRESSED TO KILL FOLLOWS A NEW TREND IN 
FILMS: WITNESS THE GAY MALE KILLER OF CRUISING, THE 
LESBIAN RAPIST OF WINDOWS AND NOW THE KILLER 
TRANSVESTITE OF DRESSED TO KILL. 

THOUGH KATE MILLER DIES AND LIZ BLAKE BLEEDS TIME AND 
AGAIN, THREE SCENES - THE RAPE, THE NECROPHILIA, AND A 
SLASHING SCENE - WERE TO HAVE HAPPENED IN WOMEN'S 
MINDS. AS IF THE EROTICIZATION OF VIOLENCE WERE NOT 
ENOUGH, DRESSED TO KILL ASSERTS THAT WOMEN CRAVE 
PHYSICAL ABUSE; THAT HUMILIATION. PAIN, AND BRUTALITY 
ARE ESSENTIAL TO OUR SEXUALITY. 

IF THIS FILM SUCCEEDS, KILLING WOMEN MAY BECOME THE 
GREATEST TURN-ON OF THE EIGHTIES: 

JOIN OUR PROTEST! MARCH WITH US ON AUGUST 28! 

Women Against Violence and Pornography in Media, San Francisco, 
552-2709. 
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James Monaco, American Film Now: The People, The 
Power, The Money, The Movies. (NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1979), 540 pp. $19.95. 

James Monaco has become one of the most prolific film critics in the 
United States, and his work retains some quality despite the speed with 
which he has lately turned it out. His newest book, American Film Now: 
The People. The Power, The Money, The Movies, was obviously done 
quickly, in an attempt to be topical and fill a gap in the publishing 
market. It is the sort of idea that editors think up, or that authors 
conceive under the influence of editors, and its commercial aims are 
apparent. By this I do not mean that it is a mere ploy. Monaco is an 
intelligent man of wide scholarly knowledge, and he is obviously trying 
to give his readers something for their money. 

Nevertheless American Film Now suffers from its hasty composition, 
and from Monaco's attempt to stay absolutely atop developments in a 
field that is changing even as he writes. He seems to feel that he has to 
"cover," as quickly as possible, every aspect of the industry in the past 
decade, saying at least something about a huge number of films. As a 
result many of his chapters consist of long, undigested passages of 
names interspersed with summary opinions. As a reference, his book 
has some usefulness (it has a decent bibliography), but too much of its 
criticism is superficial and irritating. 

In his Preface, Monaco confesses some pleasure in the fact that the book 
was written and produced in record time — so rapidly that it contains a 
still from one Hollywood film that as of this writing hasn't been released 
in the small college town where I live. But although the book is 
handsomely designed, a marvel of publishing ingenuity and marketing 
skill, it frequently reads as if it had been dictated at a film buffs cocktail 
party. The logorrheic subtitle, a failed attempt to sound jazzy, is 
symptomatic of the prose throughout. Monaco is trying to write for a 
general audience (a laudable aim, given the pretentiousness of most 
recent writing about film), but the results sound uncomfortably like one 




of those parodic movie reviews by Bill Murray on SATURDAY NIGHT 
LIVE. Monaco is glib and breezy, offering opinions on virtually every 
film and personality in contemporary Hollywood, with hardly any 
analysis or justification. 

I happen to agree with many of his tastes. I, too, admire Lester's 
PETULIA, Cassavetes' MINNIE AND MOSKOWITZ, and Pakula's 
KLUTE; I'm happy to concur in Monaco's qualified praise of Herbert 
Ross and his respect for Michael Ritchie; and I easily assent to the 
notion that FORBIDDEN PLANET is a more "thoughtful" movie than 
the EXORCIST. I also believe that critical connoisseurism can be 
enlightening and fun when it is backed by a quirky and witty 
intelligence, as it is in writers like Andrew Sarris and David Thompson. 
Monaco's problem is that opinions alone are cheap, and in itself the 
"who's best approach, which is the basis of most of his chapters, means 
rather little. Almost predictably, at the end of the book he has appended 
a survey from Take One of various other critics' ten favorite movies of 
the decade, as if to establish a club of tastemakers. Back in the early days 
of Cahiers du Cinema such lists were provocative, but here they seem 
more like a trivial game, more fun to compile than they are to read. 

One wouldn't go to American Film Now to discover interesting 
meanings in the films under discussion, or even to learn why one likes 
or dislikes them, because Monaco's own criticism seldom rises above the 
chitchat of an ordinary reviewer. JAWS, a film he treats at relative 
length, is essentially described as an "entertainment machine." DAISY 
MILLER, we are told, was like 

"watching a magician who couldn't quite hide his tricks ... 
although Raphael's script worked and certain individual 
elements worked." 

THE NIGHT THEY RAIDED MINSKY'S 

"has lots of nice bits..., but it's perhaps a little too 
lackadaisical. The pieces don't come together." 

On the other hand, SORCERER is 

"not a bad film in its way. In many ways it's Friedkin's best 
so far. One has the feeling Friedkin has a commitment to this 
story." 

MEAN STREETS has "freshness" and characters who "lived for a while 
on the screen." DePalma gives "the impression of a rather likable 
directorial personality," and Lucas "sketches" people with "precision and 
feeling." We are given no real discussion of the aesthetic, psychological, 
or ideological aspects of these films — nothing even worth debating. And 
when he isn't dropping opinions without further comment, Monaco 
adopts a chummy, insider's tone as a substitute for analysis. He calls 
Friedkin "Billy" and Scorcese "Marty," giving them free advice: "Marty 
should return to his roots and come home," but "Billy Friedkin seems a 



lost cause. 


Too many of Monaco's eleven chapters are taken up with these 
meandering remarks. He has some interesting notes on black films and 
"country movies" like CITIZEN'S BAND, but these hardly make up for 
the thinness of the whole. What chiefly remains to give the book value is 
his description of the economic structure of the industry, plus the data 
he has included in an appendix. This last section makes me believe 
Monaco should have structured the whole as an encyclopedia rather 
than as a work of criticism. It contains useful filmographies for ten 
directors, a bibliography, and a list (compiled with the assistance of 
Sharon Boonshaft) of major credits for most of the important writers, 
actors, directors, cinematographers, editors, designers, and special 
effects people now working in Hollywood. 

The best parts of the main text are the first two chapters and the 
conclusion, where Monaco talks about the conglomerate nature of 
contemporary Hollywood and makes some modest suggestions for 
reform of the industry. Using statistics drawn chiefly from Variety and 
the news media, he documents what we already knew — that the movies, 
like nearly everything else under late capitalism, are under the control of 
economic combines who are more interested in diversifying their 
investments than in concentrating their capital on the manufacture of a 
single product. Where movies are concerned, Monaco makes the current 
situation sound very like the old myth of the showman versus the 
businessman, which used to be expressed in terms of the studio 
production chief versus the Eastern sales office. But he gives the myth a 
more complex, potentially Kafkaesque turn, so that the anonymous 
businessmen seem in stronger control than ever. 

Monaco is good at suggesting the vast sums of money that circulate in 
Southern California, and at illustrating the basic economic stability of 
the present industry. The studios may be less in touch with our real lives 
than ever, but after the economic crisis of the fifties and the boxoffice 
slippages of the early seventies, they have been drawn into profitable 
new alliances — not only with record and book companies, but with car 
rental agencies, soft drink bottlers, and ski resorts. They have also 
worked out a method of charging for their production and distribution 
facilities that practically assures them of profits. Sometimes an 
independent producer takes risks, and exhibition is nowadays a chancy 
business, but in general Hollywood has become a secure little world 
where people spend their time making deals. Meanwhile a hip liberal 
establishment appears to be in control of the movie product. "Jane 
Fonda can host the Academy Awards," Monaco writes, "and everything's 
cool." Altman and Coppola can be generous with their money and the 
system can even be open to new talent, "so long as it behaves itself." 

Actually, the new Hollywood operates according to a few simple 
economic rules, and is becoming more inflexible about applying them. 
Monaco points out that the financial interrelationship between records, 
print, TV, and movies means that every property can be "recycled" into 



another medium. The form in which it first appears — whether 
paperback book, album, or film — will depend more on marketing 
strategy than on any aesthetic concern. Films that have some family 
appeal or that can be edited for TV are at an obvious premium. And 
when they come in the form of a package of successful writer, director, 
and stars, they seem assured of production. Obviously this system has a 
profound effect on the number and kind of films we see. Monaco also 
believes that it has altered the relationship between genres and 
audiences. 

Pointing to the recent popularity of sports movies and science fiction — 
both of which used to be considered box office poison — he argues that 
such pictures succeed because of "qualities associated with genres" 
rather than because of "genres themselves." Here his logic becomes 
muddy. He never explains how we are supposed to separate the genres 
from their "qualities," and it seems to me he misses a good chance to 
talk about popular politics in the seventies. Ultimately he is less 
convincing at showing any basic change in the underlying determinants 
of Hollywood mythology than he is at demonstrating the profiteering 
and conservative economics of the system. In this regard, he takes 
special note of the way money from films like STAR WARS has been 
invested in other conglomerate interests outside the movies. Such 
trends, plus the blockbuster psychology temporarily ruling the business, 
mean that fewer and fewer small, unorthodox films are likely to be 
allowed onto the market. 

Monaco's reaction to the current state of affairs reveals his distinctly 
liberal politics. He champions women's and blacks' films (offering quite 
interesting accounts of SWEET SWEETBACK and the virtually unseen 
GANJA & HESS); he praises documentaries like MEDIUM COOL and 
HEARTS AND MINDS; he twice asks that "a thousand movies bloom"; 
but he opts for no radical change in the system. He seems less concerned 
with the root cause of problems — corporate capitalism itself — than 
with certain practical, ameliorative actions that he believes could save 
the industry from the greed of its investors. The movies, he says, should 
be legally established as a part of the Fourth Estate, a concept that has 
existed in common law since the Middle Ages. This, according to his 
argument, would separate the entertainment media "from business, 
government, and social/educational/religious institutions." Distribution 
companies should be required by law to "operate as common carriers, 
allowing independent and equal access to the channels of 
communication entrusted them." At the same time production 
companies should be 

"confronted with a tax structure such that it is more profitable for them 
to reinvest the profits generated by movies within the film industry 
rather than outside it." 

On the whole I think Monaco is to be praised for having made these 
suggestions. With all the lip service to "materialism" in recent 
theoretical writing on the cinema, there have been relatively few serious 



accounts of the economic structure of the present industry, and even 
fewer pieces of writing that try to change that structure rather than 
simply describe it. Nevertheless I have doubts about some of Monaco's 
proposals, partly because I think he doesn't carry his analysis of the 
industry far enough, and partly because I think his notion of a "Fourth 
Estate" needs examination. 

It is an excellent and praiseworthy idea to create tax laws that would 
require the studios to keep the bulk of their profits inside the movies 
rather than investing them in hotels and ski resorts. I'm in favor of it, 
even though I don't think it will lead to what Monaco calls a "Hollywood 
Renaissance." One reason why the renaissance won't occur is that the 
current tendency to concentrate production in massively budgeted, 
massively publicized movies is not simply an outgrowth of 
conglomeration. In part it is a reaction to overproduction in the late 
sixties and early seventies, which led to a mild recession in the studios. 
As Monaco keeps noting, the business is "notoriously mercurial." If 
Variety is any guide, the movies go through cycles of increased or 
decreased production, responding in some degree to populist pressure 
from theater owners. Furthermore, other recent changes in law have 
prevented rich investors from using movies as a tax cover, thus 
automatically limiting the amount of production. Hence any attempt to 
legislate increasing numbers of movies is more complicated than 
Monaco makes it sound. 

As for the idea of a "Fourth Estate," it reflects an eighteenth-century, 
atomistic view of culture which is at best naive. It is, to be sure, possible 
under certain conditions to achieve relative independence on the part of 
some aspects of the media, but especially under the U.S. system, 
everything is eventually touched by profit interests. One business is 
related to every other business, whether or not it organizes as a 
conglomerate. 

To suggest that "business, government, and social/ educational/ 
religious institutions" are or could be independent entities is to pretend 
to a certain innocence, a surprising quality in a critic who has shown 
himself an admirer of Godard (The New Wave). This apparent 
innocence can be detected in other places in Monaco's book, especially 
in his vague nostalgia for the days of the Mayers and Thalbergs, when 
the studios, modeled on what he calls a "quaint and rather charming 
parody of a classic U.S. industrial system," turned out a regular flow of 
pictures for the theatres they owned. In some respects Monaco seems to 
be trying to return us to those times. Borrowing economic terminology 
from Thorstein Veblen, he imagines there was an important difference 
between the "industry" of the thirties and the "business" of now. He 
almost makes his reader wish for the return of the tycoons, who 
produced so many movies that they occasionally allowed some good 
ones through. 

The old days, however, are a pastoral dream, made to seem rosy by the 
fact that MGM is now a gaudy hotel in Las Vegas. I suspect that MGM 



was always a dubious enterprise anyway, and I doubt that the old days 
would come back even if we reform the tax laws. The fact is that the 
movies have always been interested in profits rather than products and 
have developed according to the rules dictated by capitalism. In the late 
twenties and thirties they turned themselves over to the banks in order 
to modernize and survive; in the seventies they became conglomerates 
in order to escape the business cycle. They can't return to the old 
structure because the changes in capitalism since the thirties have been 
too vast, causing the movies to metamorphose even now into new forms 
not predicted by Monaco's analysis. 

To understand just one of the current directions, we need only examine 
more closely the important area of movie exhibition, which Monaco 
barely touches upon. For example, it is a fairly well-known and 
interesting possibility that the industry may soon stop depending on 
local theatres for its survival. A glance at Monaco's statistics indicates 
that first-run films in conventional theatres now account for a minor 
portion of business profits. More significantly, a Gallup Poll recently 
taken by the Motion Picture Association of America (not mentioned in 
Monaco's book) has revealed that most people in this country see no 
important difference between pay TV and theatres as a medium for 
exhibiting films. Consequently, the industry as a whole may drift more 
towards forms of home entertainment that completely bypass the old 
channels of distribution. Monaco's "Fourth Estate" may gradually 
become a "fourth network," and it will be closely allied to the powers 
that now control the other three. We might then see more movies, but 
the conglomerate control of pay television is ultimately more troubling 
than anything envisioned in Monaco's discussion of contemporary 
Hollywood. 

American Film Now is therefore only a starting point for an analysis of 
the industry. It would have been a vastly better book if Monaco had put 
aside his cultism and auteurist gossip, going deeper into the ways money 
affects the movies we see — especially if he had discussed the most 
profound ideological connections between the structure of the society 
and the structure of the individual films. The very existence of his book 
points up the need for a really good study of Hollywood in the seventies, 
a book centering more directly on the major offices of production 
distribution, and exhibition. If that book were to contain any textual 
analysis at all, it ought to be in the form of a close scrutiny of a few 
representative pictures, along the lines of Dan Ruby's articles on JAWS 
and STAR WARS previously published in this journal. The problem with 
Monaco's book is that while it correctly situates the movies in an 
economic context, and while it contains much useful information about 
Who's Who in contemporary Hollywood, too much of its criticism is 
superficial and its well-intentioned economic theory is sometimes shaky 
or incomplete. Despite its occasional insights and its refreshing attempt 
at reform, it mainly shows later critics what they should not do. 
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Julian Petley, Capital and Culture: German Cinema 1933- 
1945. London: British Film Institute, 1979. 162 pp. ?2.45 
(dist. by New York Zoetrope, 31 E. Twelfth St., New York 
10003). 

Julian Petley's monograph on films of the Third Reich represents a 
contribution to the effort of understanding fascism's popular appeal. 

The allure of fascism in the sphere of cultural reproduction has grown 
enormously in recent years. Cinema, bestsellers, auctions for Hitler 
paraphernalia, fashion trends toward black leather, boots, and chains, 
young people fetishizing fascist symbols such as swastikas, Nazi flags, 
and Iron Crosses, these are all part of that phenomenon which Susan 
Sontag calls "fascinating fascism." The interest in fascism, however, is 
not without ambiguity. On the one hand, it has focused attention on an 
historical period which demands public scrutiny; on the other hand, it 
mystifies the conditions of daily life under fascism. 

Petley — in this study and in the series of more than 20 films which he 
mounted at the National Film Theatre (London) in Spring 1979, under 
the title "German Cinema of the Third Reich" — looks at how fascist 
ideology permeated film production under the Nazis. He does not resort, 
however, to the mechanistic process of using films to read off ideology. 
Rather, Petley examines film both as a vehicle and a producer of 
ideology. Consequently, he is less interested in discovering traces of 
"dominant" Nazi propaganda in the films of the Third Reich than in 
determining how they generate meaning. 

There is a mass of criticism and documentation in German and English 
on the films, film industry, and film policies of the Third Reich. Indeed, 
in my own work on German film (articles forthcoming on "Film 
Narrative and Ideology in Expressionism" and "Film as Production and 
Reproduction in the Third Reich"), I have been surprised to find 
quantitatively more material on this period of German film than on the 
preceding period of the classic German cinema of the twenties. I suggest 
that this interest is due in large part to a need, whether articulated or 




not, to create distance between then and now, between them and us. 

This distance helps justify what is perceived as the manipulatory nature 
of the fascist consciousness industry as opposed to the relatively free 
circulation of ideas in the post-1945 liberal public sphere. The result is 
an attempt to seal off the films of the Third Reich as a mutant, 
interrupting the continuity of German film history and unrelated to the 
national cinemas of other countries. 

As Petley points out, there are basically two camps of film criticism as 
far as films of the Third Reich are concerned. One camp views the films 
as mere entertainment; the other views the films as more or less 
effective propaganda instruments. The former position — best 
represented by David Steward Hull's Films in the Third Reich — regards 
the film industry as the victim of government coercion, which repressed 
and economically weakened the industry. By focusing on personalities in 
the industry, this type of approach can ignore the question of 
collaboration with all its implications. As a consequence, the approach 
tends to confuse the ideology and practice of fascism. The end effect is a 
version of laundered criticism which praises or damns the films as 
"works of art," isolating the acting quality of Emil Jannings, the camera 
work of Fritz Arno Wagner, or the directorial genius of Detlev Sierk 
(Douglas Sirk). 

The second position — characteristic of Erwin Leiser's Nazi Cinema — is 
based on a naive and simplistic conspiracy theory. By concentrating on a 
narrow range of overtly political films, propaganda becomes confused 
with ideology, which in turn is reduced to a conscious and intentional 
process of deception by means of allegorical constructions. 

Petley's point of departure redefines the whole project of cultural 
criticism of the Third Reich from a left perspective. First, he sets out to 
prove that Hitler's government did not unilaterally control the 
organization and structure of the film industry. Rather he asserts that 
government and industry worked in close cooperation to the advantage 
of the latter in order to create a healthy and stable industry on a 
profitable basis. In other words, sound capitalist management was as 
important, if not even more so, than ideological conviction. Second, 
Petley argues that German fascism cannot be located simply at the 
government level, but rather it must be seen as a condition 
characteristic of the whole social formation. 

The first section of the investigation proceeds to develop a theoretical 
framework for this undertaking. First, Petley presents a discussion of 
Althusser's and Lacan's theories on ideology. This is no place to discuss 
the merits or shortcomings of recent French critical theories, but let it 
suffice to say that Petley's reading of these two thinkers is brief and 
highly selective. As a result, his sensible conclusion that a film may 
produce more than one meaning and that it is necessary to examine the 
"production of the text" within its economic, political, and ideological 
context is blurred by a reliance on jargon and by schematically explained 
concepts. Next, the author offers a discussion of the notion of the petty 



bourgeoisie and the specific class nature of German fascist ideology 
based on Nicos Poulantzas' Fascism and Dictatorship. Particularly 
striking for the German development, according to Petley, was the 
fusion of anti-capitalist sentiment (especially from 1933 to 1935) with a 
corporatist ideology, reinforcing central values of fascist control such as 
elitism, racism, and nationalism. 

The second and third sections of the book present an overview of 
changes in the economic and organizational structure of the German 
film industry from 1914 to 1945. Petley draws his material in large part 
from a study of the political economy of Nazi film by two German 
scholars (Wolfgang Becker and Jurgen Spiker). They had evaluated an 
enormous amount of statistical information and archival sources in two 
volumes from a non-sectarian Marxist perspective. Petley has done his 
English-speaking public an invaluable service by condensing and 
summarizing their main ideas and conclusions into a much shorter 
space without sacrificing their line of argument. Their presentation 
delineates the measures which were undertaken to stabilize the film 
industry after the Depression in 1932 and which led to increasing 
concentration. 

In effect, German cinema — from 1914 to 1945 — represents a model of 
capitalist development from free competition in an open market to an 
oligopoly of mutual interest groups to a vertical and horizontal 
monopoly. Indeed except for the exclusion of "undesirables" (notably 
Jews and Leftists), there was a remarkable continuity in the personnel 
on the management level of the film industry before and after January 
1933, when Hitler assumed power. In other words, the main social 
function of National Socialism in the film industry was to sustain the 
capitalist industrial structure to the advantage of big business and at the 
expense of small and midsized operations. (MB. A comparison of 
developments in the U.S. industry during this period — both their 
structures and the types of films produced — could reveal some 
astonishing similarities, I suspect.) 

In the last two sections of his study, Petley turns to the films themselves, 
to the entertainment films of the Third Reich, in other words, those 
which rely on classical fictional modes of narration. Once again, Petley 
tries to establish a theoretical framework, borrowing much from 
Althusser and the discussion in the British film journal Screen on the 
function of ideology in the social practice of film. This discussion insists 
— and rightly so — on the ideological and political nature of all films, 
including so-called entertainment films. Specifically Petley is concerned 
with how fictional films of the Third Reich (vs. propaganda films or 
newsreels) produce memory, that is, history. 

In examining these films, Petley undertakes an investigation of those 
ideological positions which he defines as "petty bourgeois": i.e., desire 
for mystical community, nostalgia for what is perceived as the stable life 
of an earlier capitalist period, yearning for a leader, racism as a valve for 
anti-capitalist sentiment, and nationalist sentiment as a way to 



overcome class struggle in the more "natural" unity of the nation. 
Because such petty-bourgeois fears and desires played an instrumental 
role in the rise of German fascism, Petley seeks to relate the popular 
appeal of the films in the Third Reich to these ideological positions as 
they are "inscribed" into those very films. By this means, it is possible to 
develop a conjuncture between the nature of fascism and the way it 
works within a specific historical context. 

Petley organizes more than 70 films into six categories which he had 
established earlier in his discussion on the class nature of fascism: the 
"Great Prussian Models" or films about Germany's past military glory, 
"Rebels" in the guise of authoritarian militarists, films about "Germans 
abroad," "non-German nationalism," "Blood and Soil," "Geniuses," and 
finally "Corporatism." In each category Petley is able to describe 
mechanisms and narrative procedures by which democratic and anti- 
capitalistic political discourse is neutralized or deflected through 
appeals to petty-bourgeois desires and fears. Listing such techniques 
hardly does justice to the intricacy with which they are constructed and 
interrelated. Petley traces notions of pseudo-socialism, the patriarchal 
family, anti-juridicalism, nationalism, pantheism, and mysticism as they 
function ideologically in film narrative and iconography. He examines 
how the classical realist text relies on particular strategies to achieve 
coherency and closure and then proceeds to locate the precise 
ideological strategies operative in these films. 

Capital and Culture is not an introductory text to films of the Third 
Reich. Unfortunately, the discussion of specific films (about one-third of 
the book) is too brief to do more than to tantalize the reader. Yet, 

Petley's study represents an important contribution to the analysis of 
the film industry and ideology of the Third Reich and, more generally, to 
the construction of a theoretical framework for investigating the links 
between ideology, politics, the economy, and art. 
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young viewers 1, No. 4, Sumer 1978 (published by the 
Media Center for Children. 43 W. 61 st St., New York, NY 
10023). 

This quarterly, solely devoted to children's films, apparently is the only 
such periodical in the U.S. The issue at hand is grandly entitled "the 
state of the art — children's films 1978." But it reports only on a one-day 
conference in New York sponsored by the magazine's publisher — an 
event that hardly covered the variety of films pitched at children. The 
conference made no attempt, for example, to treat the films that most 
influence children — TV shows — nor did it cover educational/ 
instructional films. 

Pretensions to grand scope, however, are the least of the magazine's 
troubles. Rather, its worst offense is failing to take its subject seriously. 
Its writers bandy evaluative adjectives about without ever defining or 
examining them. And this is just the most obtrusive manifestation of a 
refusal, both in the conference and by the writers who report it, to ask 
questions about children and film. While reviewing the magazine I will 
ask some of those questions, discuss the importance of teaching film 
literacy, and point to young viewers' lack of perspective as the cause of 
its triviality. 

This issue is as informative and mystifying as a daily newspaper: it 
reports events but not meanings. It addresses an audience that takes 
evaluative terms as descriptive and asks no questions about them. A film 
is said to be "good" or "technically" bad or "the best fairy tale film for 
children made in the last 40 years" as though these were statements of 
objective fact. This matter-of-factness about problematic qualitative 
language no doubt arises from the workaday attitudes of the conferees, 
who were film programmers in public libraries, schools, and museums, 
some educators and educational entrepreneurs, and a few independent 
exhibitors. 

But this matter-of-factness prevents any genuine discussion. For 




example, in one workshop a panel of programmers talked about trying 
"to counter the negative effects of television violence and exploitation 
through free screenings of quality films for kids" (p. 15, emphasis 
added). There's another of those troublesome evaluative terms. What 
does it mean? Are "quality" films merely non-violent and non- 
exploitative? What are or would be non-violent and non-exploitative 
films? Why are violent films not "quality" films? What makes a film 
exploitative of children? How does film exploit children? Questions like 
these, central (I think) to knowing what "quality" — or "good" or "bad" 

— films for children are, didn't come up either in this workshop or 
elsewhere during the conference, or if they did, aren't reported. 

Perhaps the conferees thought these questions weren't theirs to answer 
since they weren't "professional" critics. Yet, as Burt Supree, a children's 
author interviewed here, points out, critics seldom address themselves 
to children's media because 

"It's not chic, it's not terrifying: in some way, it's just not 
important. As long as you entertain the kids for an afternoon, 
and they don't scream and hate it, people seem to think it's 
not very important how well it's done" (p. 14). 

If Supree states the predominant critical attitude accurately, then 
teachers and librarians who use children's films, and others who work 
with and care about children and their development, must assume the 
work of discrimination and evaluation. 

Well, there was a workshop on evaluating children's media, but attempts 
to answer the questions, "How do you determine if media is [sic] 
appropriate for kids?" and "What criteria should be used?" led only to 
debate over the "treatment of fantasy and reality in kids' films" and 
discussion of "children's so-called 'passive' [sic] viewing" (p. 13). Yet the 
first question is particularly pertinent to educational use and provokes 
several subsidiary questions. Is film necessary to communicate the 
subject? Does the use of film to communicate the subject trivialize or 
distort it? Does film cause alienation from the subject or some other off- 
putting response, such as emotional over-involvement with some detail 
at the expense of comprehending the whole? Are the children who will 
see this film adequately prepared to view it? That is, do they know 
enough of film technique to understand what they will be seeing — that 
it is animated or live action, that it is staged or real-life? 

This last question must be a concern of every presenter of films to 
children, even the adult who casually lets a child watch TV at her/his 
own discretion. Children no less than adults should be able to watch 
films critically. They should be able to see how film manipulates a 
viewer's identification with the camera's eye and/or with persons in the 
film and how film creates and nurtures erroneous impressions. Once 
they have these abilities, they'll be better prepared to deal with the 
factual misinformation and consumer indoctrination that TV — to take 
only the most flagrant offender — routinely dispenses. 



But how to give children these abilities? Let me cite a personal example. 
My daughter is a 10 year-old much enamored of the glamorous female 
TV stars. Among her favorite programs is CHARLIE'S ANGELS, in 
which three female detectives apparently perform a superhuman variety 
of athletic feats. As role models, the three actresses who play them 
present the kind of impossible virtuosity that leads a child who naively 
accepts them as standards for her own achievement to early frustration 
and feelings of impotence. While watching an episode at a ski resort, 
Gwyneth called me over to see how well the actresses skied. I said I 
didn't think they were doing the skiing. I explained cutting and pointed 
out that we saw the stars skiing only in long shot when we couldn't see 
who they really were. 

"Oh, yeah?" she said when a close-up of one of the three apparently 
skiing came on. So I explained back-projection and called her attention 
to the figure-ground discrepancy that gives it away. Beyond debunking 
the star mystique, I think I gave her a few elementary tools for looking at 
films critically on her own. I know she's used them because she's told me 
about it. 

This is some of what I mean by adequate preparation for viewing film, 
and of course, most adults need this kind of instruction in film literacy, 
too. Perhaps the adults' need accounts for the lack of attention to film 
literacy in young viewers. Instead of concern for children's ability to 
cope with film, there was a call for the workshop participants to "depart 
from adult ways of viewing children's films and try to see them as a child 
would." Maybe they already do. They were, and the writers in this issue 
are, mostly ready and eager to accept reports of children's favorite 
reactions as endorsements of individual films. Perhaps some children's 
approbation is so worthy, but usually children are naive and look to 
adults for some guidance. To use children's untutored opinions as the 
ultimate criteria for assessing a film's value is a dereliction of the adult 
responsibility to guide from knowledge. It is also a version of the 
attitude Supree has decried: 

"As long as you entertain the kids ... it's not very important 

how well it's done." 

Not all the writers here find children's immediate entertainment the 
highest criterion of value. Jeanne Betancourt in "a sampler of children's 
films" (pp. 2-3) evaluates several films from the vantage of her concern 
for children's development. She approves of DANCE ON A MAY DAY 
(1977) because it "says it's okay for boys to dance." She dislikes IRA 
SLEEPS OVER (1977) because it "soft-pedal[s] and simplifies] 
children's very real anxieties" (here about staying away from home 
overnight) and its themes "are pointed at adults rather than developed 
for children." (But how does she recognize, and what is, a development 
of themes for children?) She likes THE WHITE HERON (1978) because 
it is the story of "a young woman [who] makes an important personal 
decision, independent from the one pressed on her by a custodial adult 
and an attractive love-interest." Betancourt evaluates from a perspective 



that is identifiable although not directly stated. She is an exception, 
however, from the mystifying practicality of the other writers and 
conferees (as reported), who finally do seem to care most about whether 
kids like a film. 

The conference and young viewers lack a perspective from which 
evaluations can be intelligibly made. Betancourt's praise for anti¬ 
stereotypical sex role models in the films she reviews may be a harbinger 
of a nascent feminism that should be encouraged to be more rigorous 
and fully articulated. Failing to find a perspective, the magazine will fail 
as a critical guide despite any value it retains as a communicator of 
production, distribution, and program-planning information. I do not 
expect young viewers to find any consistent perspective, let alone the 
feminist-socialist-anarchist viewpoint I think is desirable, partly because 
of the magazine's uniqueness. Since it's the only children's film 
magazine, it may feel obliged to welcome any, all, and no viewpoint in 
order to cover the field. This makes it all the more important for 
committed critics and journals such as JUMP CUT and Cineaste to 
consider the kinds and uses of films for children. 

(In the spring of 1979 Sightlines, once the parent journal of young 
viewers, published a report on another conference on films for children. 
Although a larger affair than the conference young viewers covered, the 
conference broke no new ground, achieved no solid perspective. With 
most of the same writers, and the same participants, it seems, the 
Sightlines issue is practically interchangeable with the young viewers 
issue.) 
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Erik Barnouw's latest book, The Sponsor, is a fascinating and important 
work which provides a useful introduction to the subject of advertising's 
role in radio and television. The book is filled with historical detail and 
anecdotes, the kind of material which comes from work inside the 
industry. Barnouw is, of course, known for his three-volume History of 
Broadcasting in the United States, its one-volume spin-off Tube of 
Plenty: The Evolution of American Television, and Documentary: A 
History of the Non-Fiction Film. The book-jacket for The Sponsor 
informs us that he "directed programs for various advertising agencies 
before joining CBS as a writer and editor" in 1939. Nevertheless, 
Barnouw assesses the pervasive influence of advertising with an 
undisguised and deep concern. As the leading historian of U.S. 
broadcasting, he is able to fully document the growth and impact of the 
broadcasting sponsor — the "potentate of our time." 

The book is divided into three sections entitled Rise, Domain, and 
Prospect. The first section traces the rise of the sponsor to his present 
state of eminence. In the second section, Barnouw examines 
sponsorship's pervasive impact on TV programming, especially network 
programming. The last section assesses the repercussions in society 
which result from sponsor dominance and the implications which such 
advertising power may have for the future. Of the three sections, I found 
the first one the most interesting, perhaps because it is here that 
Barnouw — the historian — is most lively and engaged. He provides a 
careful and detailed documentation of the events and circumstances 
which laid the basis for advertising as the business of broadcasting. 

In the first section, Barnouw reminds us that the sale of air-time, much 
less the sale of audiences to sponsors, was clearly not born with 
broadcasting but emerged from specific events and decisions which can 




be charted. Before World War I, radio was both a transmitting and a 
receiving device. It was primarily in the hands of amateur "ham" radio 
operators and a few professional experimenters. With the onset of war, 
all amateur operators were ordered off the air and required to seal their 
equipment in the interests of national security. According to Barnouw, 
this had lasting repercussions: "Radio became an arcane military 
activity, on which the public was forbidden to trespass." 

But more importantly, the infant electronics industry received lucrative 
army and navy contracts to develop equipment for the war effort. These 
contracts made companies like Westinghouse, General Electric, and 
AT&T into "young giants," controlling almost all of the electronics 
patents. One other company — United Fruit — had been using wireless 
since the turn of the century to coordinate activities on its scattered 
plantations and to direct the traffic of its banana boats. Not surprisingly, 
after the war these four companies got together to form the Radio 
Corporation of America, primarily to gain control over international 
message-sending operations. 

Barnouw explains that after the war, radio seemed to be a dormant 
medium until someone in the industry got the brilliant idea that the 
general public might be interested in buying radio-receiver sets, if a 
programming service were provided. The electronics industry 
envisioned big profits from the sale of equipment — with a 
programming service acting as the enticement for purchase. This 
decision to eliminate the transmitting capability from the equipment (in 
effect, the technical censorship of two-way analogue communication) 
had widespread implications for both the broadcasting industry and our 
notions of mass media. 

In 1920, radio station KDKA in Pittsburgh (a venture of the four 
companies who had formed RCA) went on the air as the industry's first 
enticement for purchasing radio receivers. KDKA offered coverage of the 
presidential election returns, radio concerts, speeches by Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, broadcasts from local churches, a 
prizefight, and talks on various subjects. Meanwhile, the assembly lines 
of the industry were turning out receivers to meet the anticipated 
demand. Two years later, AT&T revealed its plan to open a new kind of 
radio station, one which Barnouw sees as a significant step in the rise of 
the sponsor. AT&T's new station, which would eventually become part 
of a nationwide chain of stations, would be engaged in "toll 
broadcasting." What AT&T envisioned was a chain of "radio-telephone 
stations" which they likened to phone booths. 

"Just as one entered a phone booth, paid a fee, and talked to 
a friend, so anyone who might want to address the general 
public would be able to visit an AT&T station — a phone 
booth of the air — pay a fee, and address the world." 

The company had no plans to provide programs of their own but would 
instead "provide the channels through which anyone with whom it 
makes a contract can send out their own programs." As Barnouw states, 



It was the first proposal for putting air time on a for-sale basis. 


AT&T's first toll station, WEAF in New York City, opened on August 16, 
1922, and by the end of the first six months of operation, it had won 16 
sponsors of programs. The first sponsor (August 28) was the 
Queensboro Corporation, which paid $50 for a 10-minute period used 
"to extol suburban living and promote the sale of apartments in a 
housing complex in Jackson Heights, Long Island." Within three weeks 
of the broadcast, the company's sales amounted to $127,000 — which 
they attributed directly to the 10-minute broadcast. They bought four 
more time spots right away. The rest, as they say, is history. 

Barnouw also documents the maneuvers by which "educational" radio 
stations were dispossessed through allocation of the spectrum and 
through the gradual and false distinction made by the industry between 
"public" broadcasting and "real" broadcasting. In a later section, he 
illustrates the return of "trade-name publicity" through the sponsorship 
of "culture" on PBS-TV channels. 

But Barnouw is most interesting when writing of the early years of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. NET had proven to be virtually the 
only outlet for antiwar, anti-Administration expressions of the dissident 
counterculture during the late Sixties. Certainly, the fortress of network 
prime time had been largely impenetrable. But through programming 
like "Black Journal," "NET Journal," "The Creative Person," "Inside 
North Vietnam," NET had allowed the occasional expression of other 
views. Ironically, these programs coincided with a report by the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Television which recommended 
government support of public television, a report issued in 1967. 
Barnouw writes: 

"There was surprise when President Johnson, intent on 
maintaining a war consensus, embraced the Carnegie plan 
and encouraged its rapid progress through Congress. It 
became law in November 1967. Reasons for his interest were 
perhaps reflected in subsequent actions. As chairman of the 
new Corporation for Public Broadcasting he appointed Frank 
Pace, Jr., a former Secretary of the Army and a former chief 
executive officer of General Dynamics — a pillar of the 
military-industrial complex. Chairman Pace expressed 
enthusiasm for his new post and said he had already 
commissioned research on an important idea — how public 
television might be used for riot control" [p. 64]. 

Barnouw is also fascinating when writing of the fate of the independent 
documentary filmmaker, who has been effectively "squeezed out" of 
commercial network broadcasting by both the structure and the role of 
the sponsor. He points out that the TV sponsor has been wary of 
documentaries at least since 1953 when Edward R. Murrow's "See It 
Now" series began dealing with McCarthyism. The sponsor was Alcoa. 
According to Barnouw, 



"The programs polarized public opinion and brought on 
Alcoa a flood of vituperative mail, pressure from dealers, 
denunciations from columnists. The mail ran five to four 
against Morrow, but Alcoa held firm. A year later — in 1955, 
when the hubbub had subsided — Alcoa withdrew its 
sponsorship, explaining that an increasingly competitive 
market called for a shift from institutional advertising to 
sales promotion ... In the end the much-discussed Alcoa 
ordeal — its 'years of sitting on the hot-seat,' as Sponsor 
magazine called it — made most sponsors wary of 
documentaries, particularly when produced by a free- 
thinking entity like the Murrow unit" [pp. 51-52]. 

Thus it was that the networks themselves, in i960, decided to schedule 
only their own documentary productions made by their own in-house 
units. But the networks themselves are made up of affiliated stations 
across the country, affiliates which can preview any controversial 
program several days before telecast and decide whether or not to carry 
it. These affiliates are free to invite anyone, including sponsors, to sit in 
on the closed-circuit previews. Such previews may lead to last-minute 
sponsor withdrawals, as in the case of the CBS documentary "The Guns 
of Autumn," written and directed by Irv Drasnin, and scheduled for 
September 5,1976. 

"By late August the six minutes allotted to commercials were 
sold. But the announcement of the program had made the 
National Rifle Association apprehensive; it alerted its one 
million members, warning them that their 'right to bear 
arms' might be jeopardized if the program turned out to be 
anti-hunting." When CBS arranged its coast-to-coast closed- 
circuit preview for affiliates, gun-club members arranged to 
sit in and soon unloosed a flood of letters and phone calls on 
scheduled sponsors as well as on CBS ... All sponsors except 
the Block Drug Company, which was represented by two 30- 
second spots, withdrew their commercials. The gaps were 
plugged with the filler used for such emergencies — 'public 
service announcements.'... The sponsor withdrawals did not 
affect the program, but clearly created intra-industry 
pressures ... Films like 'The Guns of Autumn'... would not be 
likely to appear again" [pp. 136-37]. 

As this book makes evident time and again, sponsors want their 
messages to appear in the most favorable environment that 
programming can provide. In other words, they always go with the 
demographics and avoid the controversial. As Barnow writes in a 
footnote: 

"It should be noted that 'controversial' issues are highly 
changeable. In the 1950's advertisers readily asserted that 
they could not afford to have their products known as 'Negro 
products.' This influenced programming and commercials. 



By the 1970's Negro purchasing power was considered 
formidable, and black participation in commercials and 
programs had become mandatory. Behind these shifts was 
one unchanging element: the assumption that 
merchandising factors must determine editorial policy" [p. 

50]. 

The Sponsor is full of lively evidence and will surely be a resource for 
further writing about the broadcast industry. It makes a fine companion 
piece for such works at Stuart Ewens' Captains of Consciousness, 
Mander's Four Arguments for the Elimination of Television, and Tony 
Schwartz's The Responsive Chord — all of which deal with advertising 
from slightly different vantage points. As far as I can recall, however, 
Barnouw is the only one of these writers who points out that 

"for tax purposes the cost of making and showing 
commercials is generally deducted as a business cost — 
which means that the citizen is in effect subsidizing much of 
the barrage of argumentation aimed at him." 
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Ever since Claude Levi-Strauss' ideas about myth have become widely 
known, critics have attempted to apply his idea of myth as a cultural 
dream to the various cinematic genres. This attempt, in its more 
complex manifestations, grounds itself in Freudian theory. Two distinct 
approaches grow out of the use of Freud and Levi-Strauss, however. One 
approach, exemplified by the writings of Charles Eckert (particularly in 
his article, "The Anatomy of a Proletarian Film: Warner's MARKED 
WOMEN," Film Quarterly, Winter 73-74), uses the mechanisms by 
which Freud says that dreams are structured in order to analyze various 
films or genres. Under this approach, the film/genre is analogous to a 
dream, in that it uses the same mechanisms (condensation, 
displacement, overdetermination, representation) that structure a 
dream in order to attain the same end — the release of repressed 
contradictions, tensions, desires. The film/genre is analogous, but not 
equal to the dreamwork of a culture; a necessary qualification, since it is 
not clear what it means to say that a culture (an idea, not an individual) 
"dreams." 

An alternate approach emphasizes Freud's idea that a dream expresses 
some (conscious and unconscious) desire which the dream 
imaginatively fulfills. This approach, perhaps best seen in the writings of 
Stanley Cavell and Raymond Durgnat, tends to do two things. First, it 
posits a close correspondence between a film and a dream; so close, in 
fact, that the collective and industrial process (a movie) is interpreted in 
the same way as an individual psychic process (a dream). Secondly, this 
approach concentrates only on the conscious level of the dream/genre. 
The subject matter of the film expresses the concerns of a culture in a 
direct way, so that, for example, thirties comedy celebrates the couple 
divorced from society because that society "stopped believing in its 
ability to provide that continuity [of order and family! .'Til 




There is a crucial difference, then, between the two uses of Freud and 
Levi-Strauss. The first approach sees films/genres as analogous to 
dreams because of similar structures. A critic following this method 
looks for what the film/ genre represses and displaces, for what remains 
unconscious. The second method equates a film genre and dreams. In 
following this approach, a critic searches for the overt desire which the 
work satisfies and reads only the conscious level of the film/genre. 

Though I am being too schematic, the two approaches can be defined as 
follows: the first method uses Freud to look for the unconscious 
tensions/contradictions/traumas which underlie a work of art (thus, 
Eckert reads MARKED WOMEN as displacing the responsibility for the 
women's lives, from the social system to the overdetermined figure of 
the gangster, which serves to hide both the sexism and class nature of 
that society), while the second use of Freud concentrates on the idea 
that the artwork seeks to satisfy conscious desires (so that Durgnat 
analyzes King Vidor's films in relation to populism because Vicar 
consciously espouses populism). 

Jack Shadoian, in Dreams and Dead Ends, uses the second approach in 
order to examine the gangster genre. Basically, he argues that the 
gangster/crime genre reflects U.S. society and changes as that society 
changes. In the early thirties, he says, gangster films such as LITTLE 
CAESAR and SCARF ACE owed their popularity to the "public's 
fascination with actual criminals and their exciting, if alarming, 
exploits." (p. 15) Shadoian emphasizes the early gangster films' 
documentary aspects and says the films owed their hold on the audience 
to 


"their [the gangsters'] show of strength within the 
disintegration of the depression. The depression created 
some desperate fantasies ... and the gangster ... is one of 
them." (pp. 15-16) 

However, as the decade changed so did the genre. By 1941, the 
usefulness of tragedy, which was applicable to the thirties ("Audiences 
needed to encounter the truth of hard times, but also needed 
psychological support, to be reminded of the value of human endeavor", 
p. 59), was no longer valid for the country after the depression and, 
particularly, the war. Shadoian sees the genre changing and becoming 
concerned with restrictions on individual freedom. He says this concern 
was an outgrowth of the time: 

"America had beat the depression and won the war, but all it 
had accomplished was to create new and more complex 
problems in place of the old, problems the structures of the 
genre was ready to handle." (p. 60) 

The genre handles the problems by first entering into cynicism and 
nihilism (seen in the growth of film noir after the war), then reacting 
against the fatalism of film noir and society by affirming individual 
effort (examples being KISS OF DEATH and FORCE OF EVIL), and 



finally retreating into madness in 1949 along with the rest of the nation. 
As Shadoian says: 

"The gangster/crime genre, more than any other, is allied in 
spirit to the dark side of things, and it has always reflected 
contemporary tensions. It should cone as no surprise, 
therefore, that it too starts disintegrating along with the 
national psyche in the year 1949 ... By 1949, fears, guilts, and 
anxieties had achieved over four years' time a psychologically 
ruinous density and momentum ... In 1949-50 it [the genre] 
too is reeling under the blows and groping to make itself a fit 
artistic instrument that can address the harried imaginations 
of its audience ..." (pp. 167-163) 

After this breakdown (examples of which are D.O.A. and WHITE 
HEAT), Shadoian argues that the genre in the fifties did two things: it 
mirrored the tensions of the cold war by linking crime to communism, at 
the same time that it reacted against the placidity of the Eisenhower 
years by exposing the "guilts, fears and disturbances [which] were 
hidden beneath social rituals that desensitized personal feeling and 
paralyzed individual wills." (p. 218) In this, Shadoian sees the films of 
the fifties as being essentially sentimental, because they want the 
audience to be appalled at the lack of humanity of the society portrayed. 

Finally, Shadoian sees the genre moving into a modernist phase in the 
mid-sixties (e.g., in BONNIE AND CLYDE, POINT BLANK, and THE 
GODFATHER), a phase which the genre is still in. By modernism, he 
means a "non-illusionistic cinema" that prevents "the audience from 
nursing the illusion that they are watching a real world." (p. 285) This 
latest change in the genre occurs because of the breakdown in society: 

"The gangster (and the gangster film) is no longer to be 
confused with reality but is obviously an imaginative 
accretion of the culture's schizophrenia and five decades of 
finding out how celluloid can he used and joined." (p. 291) 

Shadoian sees the genre, then, moving from a beginning of naive 
pleasure in the actions and style of the gangsters to a stage of self- 
conscious questioning, a journey which paralleled that of society as a 
whole. 

After examination, I would argue that Shadoian bases his argument on 
two faulty presumptions. First, that since all films represent some form 
of mythmaking, they are all, to a great extent, equitable (an assumption 
which may be derived from Peter Wollen in Signs and Meaninq in the 
Cinema ). The result is that Shadoian sees no need to enumerate the 
common elements which define the genre he is writing about. The 
book's subtitle is "The American Gangster/Crime Film," indicating that 
the differences between the gangster film and crime films are minimal 
and unimportant. Further, Shadoian, following Levi-Strauss, defines his 
already indistinct genres thematically. Thus, 



"The genre may be defined by what its succession of films 
continuously expresses, and films may be generically aligned 
by determining whether their structures contain the 
possibility of that expression." (p. 3) 

A genre, then, is the expression of certain ways of perceiving the world. 

A genre allows a limited number of modes of perception to operate, 
while not allowing alternate ones. [2] In the gangster/crime film, 
Shadoian states that the world is perceived in four ways: 

1 . "A man, a woman, or a group in opposition to society ... 

2 . ... By definition, the genre must shed light on either the society or 
the outcasts who oppose it, and by definition the gangster is 
outside, or anti, the legitimate social order. The gangster/crime 
film is therefore a way of gaining a perspective on society by 
creating worlds and figures that are outside it... 

3 . The gangster film was generated by the historical appearance of 
the gangster, but it rapidly became a metaphor ... What is more 
important is that its structure, which manifests distinctions 
between insider and outsider (however each is defined), survived 
and is still highly serviceable. This structure makes it possible to 
handle virtually anything the culture is concerned or distressed 
about... 

4 . ... The gangster/crime film looks at a world that is opposed to 
legitimate society. Focusing there, it can make discoveries not 
possible from within, make us see things that would otherwise be 
hard to see ..." (pp. 3-4) 

Though Shadoian's four points have the appearance of defining the 
genre's structure, such is not the case, He says that these perceptions are 
"the ingrained factors of the gangster/crime film's operation, that which 
its structure and situation inevitably express." (p. 5) However, his 
definition boils down to the observation that the genre is structured 
around an opposition between insiders and outsiders, which is used to 
comment on either society or the individual. However, such a structure 
cannot be confined solely to the gangster/ crime film for the structure is 
too general. It is possible, for example, to see melodrama in the same 
terms. I could argue that most melodramas center around a situation in 
which a woman opposes her class/society/family and that by this 
situation the genre comments on either the women or the society. There 
are, of course, obvious differences between the two genres. My criticism 
is that Shadoian's criteria are not specific enough to account for the 
differences. 

While Shadoian's attempt to define the genre (if it is indeed a genre) is 
too broad to be of much use, that is not necessarily a harrier to valid 
insights into what the group of films "say." At this point, though, his 
second presupposition, which is that the genre directly reflects societal 
problems and concerns, reveals itself as a major problem. In the preface, 
Shadoian says, "Genres are cultural metaphors and psychic mirrors." (p. 
x) Fair enough. However, he implicitly describes the genre as a simple 


mirror, which needs only minimum decipherment. Shadoian seems to 
believe that films are the end result of a chain which goes like this: 
Society contains tensions which find direct expression in cultural myths 
which are equal to dreams (art/genres). Therefore, it is a simple matter 
to work backwards from the end result (art) in order to discover what 
society is bothered by. [3] Thus, he can conclude: 

"Despite what Marxists may wish, the genre will probably 
continue to reflect the culture more than attack or expose it. 
Reflecting it of course involves, in some measure, attacking 
and exposing it, but it is most likely that an analysis of the 
disturbances captured by the film will have to be done by the 
critic. We have seen, though, that the genre's changing levels 
of awareness have been in their own way true and relevant to 
their respective periods, and the presence of cultural 
concerns and attitudes will continue to be a certainty that 
commentators, if they choose, can expound on." (p. 334) 

Shadoian's argument rests on the premises that films are time-bound, 
"talking" only about the historical era in which they were made, and that 
a culture's psyche can be easily reflected and easily deciphered in the 
mirror of the cinema. 

I think that such an approach is wrong. First, while I would not say that 
films do not reflect the era in which they are produced, it seems to me 
that the relationship between a film and its time is more complex than 
Shadoian argues. It is not enough to say that because a body of films 
from a certain time period (the sixties, for example) concern individual 
violence, that that society is troubled by violence from individuals, as a 
direct reflection theory would indicate. A genre is not a newspaper 
which reports the major events in society. 

Genres grow out of a complex of factors, only one of which is the 
condition of society at the time of production. Other determinants, 
which need to be taken into account to understand the genre, include: 
the previous history of the genre; the way in which other genres affect 
the development of the genre; the relationship between the genre and 
other arts; the way the industry is structured; the strength of the star 
system; the personalities, and power, of studio heads, producers, 
writers, directors, stars. All those elements are linked and determine the 
shape of any genre. Genres are a much more complex mirror than 
Shadoian allows, which means that a critic cannot blithely assert a cause 
and effect relationship between one determinant and events in the 
genre, since there are always intervening forces. 

Secondly, there is a problem with the use of Freudian ideas. Shadoian 
draws no distinction between manifest and latent content, so that genres 
consciously deal with the problems which bother society. Thus, he can 
assert about film noir that. "For those who remained at home, flair 
expressed through the civilian hero visited by sudden catastrophe, a 
version of the war experience he had been spared" (p. 63); or, "Its [THE 
KILLERS] tricky time sequence mirrors the complications of postwar 


life..." 65) Shadoian is too insistent on reading only the surface of the 
genre. It is true that the general tone of film noir revolves around 
purposelessness and dislocation, as Shadoian points out. 

It is also true that the structure of film noir contains two specific, and 
linked, fears — of women and of individualism — both of which have 
roots in other genres. [4] For example, I would read a film noir like OUT 
OF THE PAST as essentially a cautionary, and moral, tale in which the 
private eye/hero dies because he assumes knowledge, and control, of the 
world. The element that the male hero cannot control is a woman, who 
becomes emblematic of the mystery of the universe. Viewed this way, 
OUT OF THE PAST (and many other films noirs ) cautions the male to 
be satisfied with his position in society, since the hero dies attempting to 
control his life. Further, it can be seen that the film, and the genre, 
contain male fantasies of sexual powerlessness and female dominance. 
By linking the two fears, the film (and part of the genre) can be read as 
implying that change in one sector will result in a change in the other. It 
is not enough, then, to say that film noir mirrors post-war angst and 
uncertainty, as Shadoian does, for it is only by analyzing the specific 
fears that the genre focuses on that we will be able to understand the 
unconscious meaning of the genre. 

It is apparent, then, that the book contains serious problems with its 
method, especially for a work which is supposed to provide an analysis 
of the development of the genre. There are good points to the book, of 
course, particularly the readings of the individual films, as, for example, 
Shadoian's reading of KISS ME DEADLY, where he works through the 
various levels of the film: characters, violence, sexuality, use of culture, 
photography, humor, etc., in a way which supports his thesis that the 
film is sentimental, at the same time as it opens the film up for further 
analysis. However, for anyone wishing to understand the genre, as 
opposed to the individual films, and the factors which determine its 
development, this is not the place to look. Regrettably, the book never 
approaches the evocativeness of its title. It becomes, instead, another 
dead end in the study of the gangster genre. 

Notes 

1. Stanley Cavell, The World Viewed (New York: Viking Press, 1971). p. 
79 - 

2u I am using "mode of perception" and "perception" interchangeably 
here, and defining a perception as a structure which allows certain 
things and ideas, but not others, to be thought and viewed. There are 
obvious affinities with both Michel Foucault's idea of an episteme, found 
in The Order of Things, and Louis Althusser's definition of ideology, 
particularly as found in For Marx. However, my use of the term owes 
more to Kenneth Burke and his book Attitudes Toward History than to 
anyone else. 

3, Implicit in Shadoian's argument is the belief that a film/genre is a 
neutral medium which reflects without any distortion. To believe 


otherwise would lead Shadoian to question his understanding of 
reflection, something he never does. Yet, I think it obvious that 
distortion is precisely the problem he needs to face. His failure to even 
acknowledge the problem severely limits the credibility of his argument. 

4^ In this case, the fear of individuality stems from the horror genre 
(which emphasizes that there are areas of knowledge which cannot be 
understood), while the fear of women has film roots in screwball 
comedies (which often pits a civilized man against an elemental and 
baffling woman) and sophisticated dramas about cruel women (some of 
Bette Davis' films, almost all of Marlene Dietrich's films). 
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Here are a few words to show my appreciation for the subscription to 
your informative paper. It has helped me understand relationships 
between ideology and art better and that bourgeois lie of the separation 
of politics and art. This was clearly shown to me in the picture 
WINDOWS, which they showed here over the weekend. 

After reading about WINDOWS in your paper, I was undecided about 
whether or not I should go and see it. But if I didn't go and see it, how 
could I struggle with the rampant sexual chauvinism that dampens the 
atmosphere here? 

What hit me hard about the film was the overtly fascist content that 
gushed out of it. The cop was the good guy — the male cop — while 
everyone else was subject to his wishes and desires. He just came in and 
took over, the picture personified of God, State and family. Every role in 
the picture reflected the state's agents of control. After all, were they not 
the ones who built the first gas chambers in Germany? Even now how do 
they seek to help a person? Only by making people adapt to the 
inhuman oppression that created their state originally. 

Every woman in the picture had or was dominated in some way by a 
male. None of the women could think freely. They had to have their 
ideas and thoughts okayed by males. The women couldn't relate to each 
other. After Talia was raped, she could have no faith or trust in either 
one of the women. She could only find support in going to the police. 
That women are incapable of helping one another is shown all through 
the file. Even the woman who was Talia's neighbor was more concerned 
about how her husband felt about her than about what was happening. 
Only males are depicted as rational thinking beings. 

The film's message is that women are to be abused if they step out of the 
parameters that males have created for then. And those women that are 
not devoted to males are demented, sick and out to destroy women at 
any cost and by any means necessary. 

Overall, the film fit into the right-wing fascist thrust this nation is taking 




— with the courts supporting the KKK and with the FBI and other 
federal agencies acting as accomplices. 

Before I forget, my number was changed, and my address is now, 
Wesley Harris, P-0682, Box 9901, Pittsburgh, PA 15233. 
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First of all, let me thank you for providing so much space and so 
thoughtful a review for what is, demonstrably (certainly in its printed 
form) a popularized and over-simplified piece of my work — my book, 
Movies and Mythologies ( reviewed by Blaine Allan in JUMP CUT 20). 
However, might I be allowed a few comments, less in defense of the 
book than of the Canadian situation? 

As all readers of Frantz Fanon well recognize, one of the key techniques 
of an imperialist power is to divide the colonized peoples against 
themselves to disperse their "revolutionary" energies. Helped by the 
sell-out policies of our federal governments, this is what has happened 
in Canada. Because our major theatre chains are U.S. owned and 
because the majority of our television companies reserve primetime 
viewing for the U.S. product, the vertical links between British Columbia 
and Washington State, between Ontario and the State of New York, 
between New Brunswick and Maine are far stronger in the imaginations 
of most Canadians than are the horizontal links that might connect our 
east with our west. 

Less centralized in our broadcasting policies than the United States, less 
confident in ourselves as a nation, we are divided against ourselves. 
British Columbia resents Quebec, Alberta doesn't want to subsidize the 
Maritimes, and everybody hates Ontario. This feeling of divisiveness 
encourages political ineffectuality and ideological confusion. As an over¬ 
developed third-world country, Canada doesn't know what it is. Very 
few Canadians recognize that, both economically and culturally, we are 
dominated by the united States. At the invitation of our governing elite, 
Americans have bought up our industries and have colonized our minds. 

It is true, as Blame Allan argues, our regional life is active and various; 
but there are elements in common between Jack Darcus in British 
Columbia and Jean-Pierre Lefebvre in Quebec. Not only do they both 
make very personal films but they both share the same conditions of 





production. They equally share the limited access available to them in 
this country. The work of neither filmmaker has ever played theatrically 
in Ontario. 

Certainly, as a polemic, my arguments are elementary — but not 
dangerous; certainly, they are transitory — but not counterproductive. 
Outside of specialized centres and of even more specialized film courses, 
the majority of Canadians are not even aware that there are any 
Canadian films — whether "quality" films or otherwise. 

Objecting to my enthusiasm about LONELY BOY, the National Film 
Board documentary on the young Paul Anka, Blaine Allan questions its 
right to be "Canadian." Because so much of it was shot in the United 
States, Allan implies it might just as well be American. As throughout 
his review, Allan seems to confuse national characteristics with 
geography. LONELY BOY is Canadian because it was made by 
Canadians about a Canadian and it draws upon the candid camera 
techniques developed by a special unit at the Film Board, the much 
applauded "unit m', that was active at that time. More than that; 
LONELY BOY is Canadian because it depicts a typical Canadian 
dilemma. For Paul Anka, a successful entertainer within his own 
country, there was only one thing he could do: move to the United 
States, 

LONELY BOY inscribes its own methodology - perhaps the one most 
dominant in the minds of most Canadians: success is elsewhere. To be 
fully valued "here" you have to be acknowledged "there." In this way — 
far beyond the intentions of the filmmakers — LONELY BOY becomes 
archetypal of the colonized Canadian situation. Standards are 
established elsewhere. "Reality" is somewhere else. 
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Alfonso Gumucio Dagron, author of the review of CHUQUIAGO in this 
issue, has had to seek asylum in the Mexican embassy in Lo Paz. 
Following a coup on July 17,1980, the Bolivian military regime has 
ruthlessly suppressed and killed labor and political leaders, attacked 
churches, and repressed workers, especially in the mines. The marginal 
areas around the large cities, delineated in the film CHUQUIAGO itself, 
have been particularly subject to attack. 

According to information from the International Committee in 
Solidarity with the Bolivian People (78 E. 1st Street, NYC 10009), an 
estimated 2000-2500 people have been arrested, and hundreds of labor 
leaders were wounded or killed immediately following the coup. 
Preceeding the coup were national elections (a rare event in Bolivia) 
with an exceptionally large voter turnout. These elections gave a 
plurality to a moderately left candidate, Herman Siles Suazo, and the 
country as a whole appeared to be moving to the left. 

The presence of Argentine paramilitary troupes in Bolivia shows 
Argentina actively supported the military takeover. President Videla of 
Argentina, who denies any active role in that coup, nevertheless publicly 
stated: 


"The formally correct thing would have been for a 
government resulting from elections to have taken power, 
but this represented for us a high degree of risk because of 
the possibility that it would spread ideas contrary to our way 
of life and the permanence in Argentina of a military 
government. We do not want a situation in South America 
that would amount to what Cuba is for Central America." 

General Luis Garcia Meza, head of the Bolivian military regime, echoed 

the same intent: 




"I will stay as long as I have to eliminate the Marxist cancer, 
be it five years, ten or twenty." 


We are reprinting as our editorial a letter sent from the Mexican 
embassy to JUMP CUT staff member Julianne Burton by Alfonso 
Gumucio Dagron. It is sobering to realize that left film critics and 
filmmakers throughout the Third World must face exile for their actions. 
And it strengthens our resolve to attack the U.S. imperialist system 
which dominates Latin America. Venceremos. 

La Paz, Bolivia, August 23,1980 
Dear Julianne, 

I received your letter of June 28th, but was unable to answer it until now 
because of the events I am about to describe. 

On June 29th, national elections were held. The days that followed were 
spent anxiously awaiting the results. A leftist coalition won with a clear 
margin, and we began preparing for a new democratic period after 
almost a decade of military rule when, once again, the military staged 
another coup d'etat — much bloodier than the preceeding ones. 

My personal welfare was in serious jeopardy. The leftist weekly Aqui 
(Here), on whose editorial board I serve, was one of the main military 
objectives during the takeover. We had been confronting the armed 
forces and denouncing their plans to stage a coup for almost a year. On 
June 17th, at the same time that paramilitary forces (directed by 
Argentine military officials) assaulted the National Union Headquarters 
and the Governmental Palace, they also took over our newspaper offices. 

I went underground. I learned that CIPCA (the Center for Research and 
Advancement of the Peasantry) where I had been teaching Super-8 film 
production, had been shut down and that its members were being 
persecuted. One of the films I was editing, LUIS ESPINAL AMONG THE 
PEOPLE, was in that office. I have not been able to recover it and don't 
know if I will ever be able to finish it. If I succeed in getting out of the 
country, I will also have to leave behind my other recent film, SENORES 
GENERALES, SENORES CORONELES, because I have no idea how to 
get it out of the country. 

Two days after the coup a dozen paramilitary troops, armed with guns 
and grenades, staged a search and destroy mission at the apartment of 
my ex-wife, Martine. They interrogated her about my whereabouts, but 
since we have been separated for six months, she was able to say that 
she hadn't seen me for some time. They left, taking with them many of 
my files, including books of my poetry and several unfinished articles. 

Two days later Martine, a French citizen, was expelled from the country 
with our two children, Sybille and Fabian. Because I had to remain in 



hiding, I was not even able to say goodbye. 

By the end of the week, rather than diminishing, the threats against me 
had grown more intense. I have a record of having published several 
denunciations against the armed forces, and the satire I wrote about la 
mesa de Garcia (a pun on the name of the new "president," General 
Garcia Meza) did nothing to endear me to them. The word was that if 
they caught me they would make mincemeat out of me. 

I took asylum with nearly one hundred others in the Mexican Embassy. 
We still don't know when we will be able to leave for Mexico, nor do I 
know what I will do once I get there. I have two three-month contracts 
to set up Super-8 production facilities in Nicaragua. I would like to 
finish my book, Jorge Sanjines and the Ukumau Group, but I will also 
have to find a way to earn my living — hopefully in film. 

The article you requested for JUMP CUT on workers' filmmaking in 
Bolivia would be meaningless now. All such activity has been brought to 
a halt. The military government has forbidden all union activity and is 
imprisoning or "eliminating" all labor leaders. The Ministry of the 
Interior has even ordered the demolition of the Bolivian Workers' 
Headquarters. 

Now it begins for me — this exile phase. I do not know how long it will 
last, nor what it will hold. 

Please write to me care of the Mexican address below until further 
notice. 

Recibe un fuerte abrazo de, Alfonso 
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